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NOTES. 


German Emperor’s challenge has certainly done 
us no harm. It has had the following results. It has 
forced us to face the fact of our isolation in Europe, and 
this has at once been followed by an awakening to the 
greatness of our responsibilities and by a firm deter- 
mination to meet them manfully. he naval and 
military preparations show all the promptitude and 
energy that the situation demands. The Flying 
Squadron is a powerful one, and will very shortly be 
ready for sea. The military reinforcements should be 
at the Cape soon after the middle of the month. The 
tone of public opinion in England has been excellent. 
True to-day in the England of Victoria, as in the England 
of Elizabeth, are Shakspeare’s stirring lines— 


** Come the three corners of the world in arms 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us 


rue 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 


It is not only the German Emperor that is in the dark 
as to the strength of Great Britain. The ‘‘ Times” 
published on Monday a letter from ‘‘ A German in Eng- 
land,” declaring that Germany hates England because 
she cannot win her alliance, and then proceeds, ‘‘ Europe 
is a camp, and if it came to fighting, England, with all her 
wealth and position, would rank as a second-class Power, 
because she has not the number of soldiers, not [nor ?] 
sufficient armament for a great struggle.” And, there- 
fore, we are told, ‘‘ with that growing hatred of England 
on the Continent a kind of contempt for her has grown.” 
But this ‘‘ German in England” contradicts himself. If 
England is only a second-class Power, why should Ger- 
many get so angry because she cannot secure her as 
an ally? Germany does not rage against Spain because 
Spain has not joined the Triple Alliance, nor does the 
Kaiser write insulting messages about the Portuguese. 
The truth is that German military pride, combined 
with the trading German’s envy of British commerce 
and the British Empire, make him try to believe 
that England is a second-class Power ; but in his heart 
he knows better. He knows that now, even more than 
at- the end of the Napoleonic wars, England is the 
Arbiter of Europe. Her alliance would make the Triple 
Alliance invincible, and were her aid given to Russia 
and France, the German hegemony on the Continent 
would be doomed. 


The Queen’s Message to President Kruger is 
admirably timed and admirably worded. Mr. Cham- 
berlain telegraphs to Sir Hercules Robinson, ‘‘ Give 
the following Message to the President of the 


South African Republic for me :—I have received the 
Queen’s commands to acquaint you that Her Majesty 
has heard with satisfaction that you have decided to 
hand over the prisoners to her Government. This act 
will redound to the credit of your Honour, and will 
conduce to the peace of South Africa and to the har- 
monious co-operation of the British and Dutch races, 
which is necessary for its future development and 
prosperity.” This Message is intended as a well- 
deserved compliment to President Kruger, whose atti- 
tude and action ever since Jameson’s unhappy raid have 
been perfect in dignity and courtesy. It is intended 
also to encourage that harmonious co-operation of the 
British and Dutch races in Africa’s development so 
deeply imperilled by the Chartered Administrator’s abor- 
tive attempt to capture Johannesburg. In this Message, 
as, indeed, in every act at this critical juncture, Mr. 
Chamberlain's hand is perfectly plain. He is the strong 
man of the Cabinet, and in these stirring times he 
completely overshadows his colleagues. An official 
Cromwell, he may be depended upon to do justice, 
and to maintain the power and prestige of England 
in any emergency. 


One of the noticeable things of the battle at Krugers- 
dorp was the shooting on both sides. The Boers’ 
shooting, if we may judge from the reports, was extra- 
ordinary in its accuracy. Over eighty killed and thirty- 
five wounded is a proportion between killed and 
wounded seldom, if ever, approached. It is not gene- 
rally understood that the ordinary proportion of killed 
to wounded in European warfare is as one to four. 
The vital parts of the body, too, are in extent as one 
to four.. The proportion of killed to wounded naturally 
increases as the shooting improves. The shooting of 
the Chartered men, as the Boers were lying down 
behind natural breastworks of rock, produced but 
little result. Still, if there were three killed to five 
wounded, it would seem that there were two or three 
good shots present, while the remainder of Jameson’s 
force simply blazed away their ammunition whole- 
sale and without effect. The fatal dearth of cartridges 
next day when the Boers met the Chartered men face 
to face was probably in part caused by the use of the 
Lee-Metford rifle.. The temptation with ordinary troops 
is to waste their ammunition, and the use of the 
Magazine rifle is certainly against a steady aim and in 
favour of wild and hasty shooting. The lesson for us 
should be that in modern fighting everything depends 
on the marksmanship. A very large army if it shoots 
badly cannot stand against a small force of really trust- 
worthy shots. Our own army, if we are not mistaken, 
has no chance of attaining real marksmanship, for an 
altogether inadequate amount of cartridges is allowed 
to each man. The soldier ought to use in a fortnight's 
practice what we allow him for a year’s shooting. This 
short-sighted parsimony in a matter which is of para- 
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mount importance to the efficacy of our army, will, we 
trust, be corrected now that we have such a really 
practical and farsighted soldier as Lord Wolseley fo 
Commander-in-Chief. 


‘‘ There was a Palmerston,” observed Disraeli, about 
‘the time when Lord John Russell turned Lord 
Palmerston out of his Government for recognizing 
Napoleon’s coup d'état without consulting the Cabinet. 
‘A great many good people are going about shaking 
their heads, and saying there was a Rhodes. But a 
month or two after Disraeli’s sarcasm Lord Palmerston 
turned Lord John Russell out of office, and a year or 
two afterwards old Pam was Premier. And so it may 
be with Mr. Rhodes ; he is not finished, though for the 
moment his enemies are triumphing over him. He 
never will be finished, say his friends, until he is 
President of a United South Africa, which’ is the dream 
of his heart, and which, perhaps, he is nearer realiz- 
ing than ever he was before. 


Those who play at bowls must expect rubbers, and 
Mr. Rhodes has played so vigorously that he has given 
a good many other people rubbers. Now his turn has 
come ; but a strong man is never finished by.a single 
blow. And Mr. Rhodes is strong with the strength of 
a coarse, ruthless, greedy egotism, the strokes of whose 
piston-rod force the minds and the money of weaker 
men into its reservoir. As he was at Oriel twenty 
years ago, so he is at Cape Town to-day—lonely, self- 
absorbed, irritable, and not to be relied upon. He 
hates women, whom he regards as unnecessary im- 
pedimenta in the campaign, and he has no idea of 
friendship : he only recognizes instruments to be used 
and enemies to be dealt with. Success accentuated his 
defects to the point of disease, and made him so irri- 
table, so self-absorbed, and so insolent that none but 
parasites could live with him. Yet Mr. Rhodes could 
at any moment command the Dutch vote throughout 
South Africa, on one condition—the renunciation of 
his allegiance to England. And who shall say what 
effect upon an already morbid temperament might be 
produced by a drop too much of Chamberlainine ? 


Talking of deals, we cannot help wondering that Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes never thought it worth his while to deal 
with Mr. Labouchere. There certainly was a time when 
Mr. Labouchere was no more disinclined than other 
people ‘‘to make a bit”: and perhaps, if he had been 
properly approached, the Member for Northampton 
might, like the Matabeles, have ‘joined with the Char- 
tered Company,” to borrow the incomparable phrase of 
Mr. Rhodes at the last Cannon Street meeting. But, 
somehow, the Incorruptible One was badly handled 
from the start, and in consequence he has never regarded 
the Chartered group with a friendly eye. ‘‘ Robber,” 
‘pirate,” and ‘‘butcher” are some of the mildest 
epithets which Mr. Labouchere has lavished upon the 
hitherto successful adventurer, who has undoubtedly 
been ‘‘ caught out ” at last. That Mr. Labouchere should 
take President Kruger and the German Emperor under 
his protection is quite in keeping with his childish love 
of paradox, and must explain to the dullest the reason 
why he is a nullity in the House of Commons. But 
should Mr. Labouchere succeed in his intention of pro- 
curing a parliamentary inquiry into the history of the 
Chartered Cempany, there will be some queer revela- 
tions, not only as to the invasion of Johannesburg, but 
as to the original allotment of Chartered shares 


The limelight has been shifted away from the 
Armenians so completely that even the National 
Liberal Club Committee declines to hold a meeting in the 
interest of their cause. The British fleet might as well 
be ordered westward from Salonika, because everything 
is over in the Levant. England’s intentions, official as 
well as popular, were excellent, but from first to last 
she was powerless to do any real good. The Con- 
tinental Powers are in their several ways as moral and 
generally respectable as we are, but they do not thrill 
so readily at appeals to the humanitarian side of things. 
They were not unwilling to take cognizance of the 
Armenian massacres; but they were resolute in 
declining to allow any measures to be taken which did 
not promise profit of some sort, direct or indirect, to 
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themselves. Under these circumstances, England’s 
persistence in the assumption that something dis- 
interested was going to be done became first tiresome, 
and then ridiculous. The Armenian business will now 
be left severely alone, we imagine. 


The Venezuelan difficulty continues to augment the 
receipts of the Atlantic cable companies, but there are 
increasing and welcome signs that the peoples of the 
two countries understand each other now pretty well, 
without further discussion. The fact that our own 
views on the subject have undergone a change has been 
commented on. We admit frankly that our views have 
changed, and we take our own course in the matter as 
fairly typical of that of the English public in general. 
We English cannot fight the whole world, and we 
prefer to make up a quarrel with our kinsmen in 
order. to be free to deal vigorously with the foreigner. 
It turns out, too, that only nine years ago there was 
an official British policy, differing largely from that 
now outlined by Lord Salisbury, and we see, moreover, 
that what the Americans have asked us to do is sub- 
stantially to reconcile these two policies, and in some fa'r 
way end the ancient dispute once forall. The mode of 
asking, was rude, no doubt, but then our procrastination 
has been excessive. Nothing has really happened which 
two great nations, who at heart abhor the very dream 
of war with each other, cannot ignore in a common 
effort to settle this stupid difference. The suggestion 
of a permanent joint tribunal of arbitration is a good 
one—perhaps the best to be hoped for. 


Nothing more has been heard of the report that 
Russia was about to occupy Port Arthur, which created 
so much stir a few weeks ago; but it appears certain 
that she has obtained, from China, permission to use 
the better harbour of Kiaochiao, on the coast of Shan- 
tung, as a winter resort. So far, no one can reasonably 
object. It is inevitable that a great Northern Power 
should insist some day on getting access to a port which 
is not frozen, like Vladivostock, in winter. At the same 
time, we hear that the wish of the British merchants in 
Hongkong that the West River, which runs across 
Southern China from Yunnan to Canton, should be 
opened to trade, is likely to be granted. The Chinese 
have as yet refused to make this concession ; but Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor, on his way through Shanghai in 
November, stated that they were beginning to view the 
project more favourably. 


We are at length learning in England what Repub- 
lican morality is like. The Democratic Government of 
the United States—and by that we mean the Government 
of the lowest class—has so infected all classes that it 
seems as if America were unanimous in approving of 
war with England on grounds that appear to every 
common-sense person ludicrously insufficient. Of course, 
there are business men in New York and in the great 
cities who, for selfish reasons, object to such a war, but 
such objections only strengthen our case. There is no 
general condemnation of President Cleveland’s Message 
to America on. the ground of a high morality. The 
press of European countries is uniformly unfavourable 
to England. This press has already declared, with a 
unanimity which is all the more striking because it finds 
expression in half a dozen different languages, that Pre- 
sident Cleveland’s proposal of a Commission was 
absurd, and that the war threat in the concluding 
paragraph of his Message was a gratuitous outrage. 
Wecan gauge, therefore, the level of the intelligence and 
character of the American people from the undivided sup- 
port they have given to both the proposal and the threat. 
The moral drawn from this in Europe will be that it is 
not with impunity the best in a nation suffers the domi- 
nation of the worst; a Republic is teaching us the 
reasons why we should avoid Republican institutions. 


The Irish ‘‘Round Table” made a good start on 
Tuesday, and, if properly handled, this little committee 
of practical men, Unionists and Home Rulers, sitting 
together from time to time, with no reporters present, 
may do more for their country than all the Movements, 
Leagues, Federations, and Conventions that were ever 
started. It is something to have drawn Wexford Natio- 
nalists, Connaught landlords, Dublin cattle-traders, and 
Belfast linen-spinners into a friendly Council from which 
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politics are rigidly barred out, and Mr. Horace Plunkett 
has good reason to be satisfied. Meanwhile, the spouters 
may be left to the congenial task of throwing mud at 
each other. ‘‘ At present,” as Mr. Field, M.P., said, 
‘* while political warfare engaged the attention of every 
member in the House, commercial matters were almost 
totally unattended to.” Up to the present, indeed, the 
commercial achievements of the Home Rule party have 
been confined to the founding of New Tipperary, the 
ruining of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal,” and the spending— 
on themselves—of the party funds. Such vulgar ques- 
tions as railway rates, and banking facilities, and in- 
dustrial and agricultural development were beneath their 
notice. 


The time is favourable, for there are signs tha 
Ireland is at last turning the corner. The famine of 
fifty years ago was a knockdown blow, and the agri- 
cultural depression that set in in 1876 was another. 
The official returns for the past year show, however, 
that there is at least a prospect of recovery. Banking 
returns, railway traffic, manufactures and agriculture 
are all improving, while emigration has fallen in 
volume one-half since the early ’eighties. Very much 
still remains to be done before the country can be re- 
garded as on a sound footing; but the omens are 
favourable, and if only the politicians and rhetoricians 
could be relegated to a padded room, and left to prac- 
tise their horrid arts on each other, there would be 
great hopes for what ought to be the dairy farm 
as well as the cattle ranche of England. The situa- 
tion is one for business men to deal with, and the carry- 
ing Companies will first have to be tackled. What 
does the Round Table say to the fact that a ton of 
woollen goods can be carried from London, across the 
Atlantic and a thousand miles inland, for 35s., whilst 
to Gweedore, in Co. Donegal, the same parcel would 
cost 1208. ? 


Even if England were not preoccupied with her own 
immediate affairs, it cannot be asserted with any confi- 
dence that the existing Canadian Ministerial crisis would 
excite any profound feeling over here. Since Sir John 
Macdonald’s death there has been no political figure to 
arouse our interest in Dominion politics, if we except 
the elder Sir Charles Tupper, and he has lived so much 
in London of late that one associates him only vaguely 
with Canadian interests. The present situation at 
Ottawa is unusual, even for Canada. The seven 
Ministers who ratified the Government programme for 
the Session announced in the Governor-General’s speech 
to Parliament on the 2nd inst., united on the 4th to 
give in their resignations to Sir Mackenzie Bowell. 
There is, it is true, the usual hint at corrupt railway 
dealings, which seems never absent from party com- 
plications in the Dominion. In this instance, however, 
there is only an obscure suggestion of scandal in the 
background, and the avowed purpose of the resignations 
is to force Sir Mackenzie Bowell to retire from his post 
as Premier and leader of the Conservative party. It 
might be thought that his name in itself was a sufficient 
ground of objection to him ; but it is, besides, alleged 
against hifm that he is weak, temporizing, lacking in 
‘““magnetism ”; in short, as Mr. Labouchere said of 
Lord Rosebery, that he is ‘‘ second-rate.” 


The most interesting point in this Ministerial revolt is 
that it is avowedly designed to make Sir Charles Tupper 
Premier. This experienced and very astute old gentle- 
man could have had the post at almost any time since 
Macdonald's death, He has preferred instead to repre- 
sent Canada in London or Washington, and let his son 
represent the family in Ottawa politics. As this son, 
who is also Sir Charles, is one of the resigning Ministers, 
it is a reasonable assumption that his father has con- 
sented to undertake the task. It will be no easy job 
for even the elder Tupper to restore confidence and 
effective organization to the Canadian Conservatives, 
and win a victory at the coming elections. But if it is 
to be won at all, he is clearly the one man to do it. 


When the present Duke of Leeds entered the House 
of Commons about eight years ago, ‘‘ the elegant Car- 
marthen,” as Horace Walpole styled his ancestor, was 
the most boyish-looking member of that assembly. 
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Brixton is the quintessence of villadom, and peopled by 
that section of the middle class which is socially most 
difficult and touchy. The good-natured youth had to 
submit as best he could to being addressed as ‘‘ My 
dear Carmarthen ” by the local dentist, though at the 
Lambeth Carlton, where he transported the tradesmen 
with delight by lounging in occasionally to play a game 
of billiards, he was always spoken of and to as ‘the 
Marquess.” And verily he had his reward, for his 
majority at the last election was over two thousand. 
An imperturbable sweetness of temper and a genuinely 
modest manner carried Lord Carmarthen triumphantly 
through every trial, and made him as popular in the 
House as in his constituency. The Duke is a thorough- 
going Tory, with a leaning towards Protection; and, as he 
is really keen on politics, it may be hoped that as soon 
as a vacancy occurs he will again join the Government. 
He has certainly brains enough to make a better Cabinet 
Minister than an empty-headed magnate like Lord 
Cadogan. 


Strong Church views, coupled with shrewd commer- 
cial enterprise, have always been an irresistible combi- 
nation in English public life. Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, 
one of Lord Salisbury’s latest additions to the peerage, 
is the head of the well-known firm of Antony Gibbs & 
Co. ; he is a pillar of the Established Church, and he is 
also a pillar of that much more tottering edifice, South 
American finance. In the old days Messrs. Antony 
Gibbs did a roaring trade with Chili, Peru, and Central 
America. But in these latter days of reduced profits 
and depreciated silver the old house has been driven 
into the devious ways of Argentine finance, and has 
promoted unsuccessful undertakings like the North- 
East Argentine Railway. Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs sat 
in the ’86 Parliament as one of the members for the City 
ot London, and is a clever and cultivated man, whose 
health is indifferent. He has at present two sons in 
the House of Commons—Mr. Alban Gibbs, one of the 
members for the City, and Mr. Vicary Gibbs, the mem- 
ber for the St. Albans division of Hertfordshire. The 
family is still wealthy, and equally attached to the two 
precious metals. 


All Paris is talking of ‘‘ Entre Mufles,” the piece of 
the satirist Maurice Talmeyr, which was played at the 
Cercle des Escholiers on the 28th ult. The extraordinary 
bitterness of the play, it appears, is relieved by scenes 
of farcical humour, and the spectators are perpetually 
excited by the novel and unexpected in speech and in 
situation. There are no monologues, we are told, in 
this play. Whenever an actor is on the stage alone he 
expresses himself by pantomime, and the c/ow of the 
piece is a scene where Rose Syma, the pensionnaire of 
the Odéon, debates by gesture whether or not she shall 
kill herself. From this piece of information we infer 
that there is more novelty than originality in Talmeyr’s 
latest effort. Yet we envy Paris for the multitude of 
little theatres it possesses; they serve as exercise 
grounds for the dramatic talent of both authors and 
actors. There is the Théatre des Poétes, the Théatre 
des Lettres, Théatre d’Audition, Théatre d’Appel, the 
Chat Noir, the Théatre Minuscule, the Cercle Pigalle, 
and this Cercle des Escholiers, the oldest of them all, 
which was the parent of the Théatre Libre, and which, 
in 1886 or thereabouts, gave a representation of Ibsen’s 
‘*Lady of the Sea.” Life in London would be gayer 
and more interesting if we had fewer conventicles and 
two or three inexpensive little theatres of this sort. 


We hear that the authorship of the American Address 
of the Authors’ Society was guessed at not altogether 
correctly in our issue of 28 December. Its English, we 
said, is the chaste commonplace of Sir Walter Besant. 
This, we are informed, is true enough. But there was 
an alien element, only to be described as meretricious. 
It appears that we ought to have observed on the chaste 
forehead of the Address the brand of Caine. We 
readily admit that the grovelling attitude of the Address 
ought to have suggested the name of Rossetti’s discreet 
biographer. On the other hand, who could have sus- 
pected that the champion self-advertiser would ever 
consent to rouge the cheeks of Sir Walter Besant’s 
style without claiming the credit of the performance ? 
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JAMESON’S RAID AND ITS CAUSE. 


' A= sorts of explanations are still current as to the 

cause of Dr. Jameson’s raid. Sir E. Ashmead 
Bartlett believes that ‘‘the Boer-German intrigue was the 
prime cause of Dr. Jameson’s intervention.” Other 
good people imagine that Dr. Jameson crossed the 
border, raced to Johannesburg, and attacked an over- 
whelming Boer force because he had received a letter 
from the Outlanders in Johannesburg inviting him to 
come to their rescue, and setting forth that ‘‘in the 
event of a conflict thousands of unarmed women and 
children will be at the mercy of well-armed Boers, and 
property of enormous value will be placed in great 
peril.” And this theory, which appeals to our admiration 
for a hero overwhelmed by undeserved misfortune, is un- 
doubtedly the popular theory, besides being the theory put 
forward by Dr. Jameson himself. ‘‘ I only crossed the 
frontier,” he is reported to have said, ‘‘ because of the 
urgent appeals addressed to me, and because I fully 
believed a large number of my fellow-countrymen and 
country-women were in dire peril of their lives. It was 
only to save and protect them that I moved.” Naturally 
enough, this view is set forth in the penny press at 
great length and with considerable address. The 
‘*St. James’s Gazette” says, ‘‘there is no reason to 
doubt” Dr. Jameson’s own words, and finds in his love 
of humanity the reason why he began his ‘‘ wild gallop 
across the veldt without supplies or provisions.” The 
Boers were attacked, this journal tells us, ‘‘ in the same 
spirit.” There is, on the other hand, what may be 
called the Kruger explanation, which, as we pointed 
out last week, appears to be the explanation reluctantly 
adopted by our Government. President Kruger evi- 
dently believes that Mr. Rhodes planned the raid; that 
Dr. Jameson was on this occasion, as on others, 
Rhodes’s lieutenant ; and the raid was carried out, not 
to protect unarmed women and children, but, in the 
interests of a non-dividend-paying Chartered Company, 
to seize a town whose revenues are over half a million 
sterling a year. Mr. Labouchere, too, who is by nature 
totally unlike President Kruger, evidently agrees with 
this view, which, though highly unpopular, is shared by 
many in the City of London, and may perhaps be called 
the cynical-rationalistic view. 

We propose to examine briefly which of these widely- 
differing views goes farthest to explain the known 
facts. We must express our regret that our space 
prevents our dealing with Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett’s 
view at length. Sir Ellis sets forth that ‘* Dr. 
Leyds, President Kruger’s ame damnée, has been a 
month at Berlin, with his pocket full of secret service 
money, working the German Press, and seeking for a 
German Protectorate. There were even preparations,” 
he tells us (this ‘‘even” is a masterstroke), ‘‘ made for 
sending German marines from Delagoa Bay to Pre- 
toria.” What a pity it is for this theory that the blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired Teuton makes such a poor villain. 
In spite of Sir Ellis’s dexterity, the two explanations, 
the Jameson explanation and the Kruger explanation, 
hold the field. One or the other must be accepted. Let 
us deal first with Dr. Jameson’s explanation, and deal 
with it from President Kruger’s point of view. First of 
all, Kruger would ask what Jameson was doing near 
Mafeking on the Transvaal frontier with seven hundred 
men at that particular time. The answer which appeared 
in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” from the pen of one who 
signed himself ‘‘ A Believer in the Chartered,” is that 
Dr. Jameson, with a detachment of the Rhodesia horse, 
went to Mafeking to take over the British Bechuana- 
land police on 1 December, and Sir John Willoughby, as 
Military Adviser and Commander-in-Chief, naturally 
joined him there. To this President Kruger would, of 
course, reply, How came it that Dr. Jameson, instead 
of immediately despatching the police to various parts 
of the great country which was once British Bechuana- 
land, kept them in a camp to the north-east of Mafeking, 
and diligently drilled and exercised them for a whole 
month, leaving a vast tract of country unprotected ? 
The point, we think, should be met ; it is suspicious, at 
least, if not convincing. And then President Kruger 
would probably carry the war of argument into the 
enemies’ country. ‘‘ When did the Boers, or, indeed, 
any other body of isolated farmers, whose chief charac- 
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teristic is love of family, ever do violence to unarmed 
women and children?” Or he might ask Dr. Jameson 
why he took it upon himself to play protector of the 
oppressed in Johannesburg when a British force, the 
Black Watch, was within reach at Mafeking. The 
point seems to us unanswerable. If Dr. Jameson were 
the humanitarian he pretends to be, he would assuredly 
have informed the officer of the Black Watch at Mafeking 
of what he intended to do, and would have begged him 
to follow on as rapidly as possible to Johannesburg. 
And when the messenger from Sir Hercules Robinson 
overtook him, and ordered him in the Queen’s name to 
retire, he would have certainly sent him back to assure 
Sir Hercules Robinson of his noble and pacific aim. 
But the decisive and overwhelming proof that the 
Jameson explanation is not the true one lies in Jameson’s 
treatment of President Kruger’s grandson. An honest 
man in Jameson’s place would naturally have repre- 
sented to this envoy the overwhelming reasons of 
humanity which led him to make what looked like an 
unprovoked attack upon a friendly Power, and he 
would have begged the envoy to return at once to 
Kruger to assure him of his pacific intentions, and to 
beg him, also, to use his endeavours to protect the women 
and children. Instead of doing anything of this sort, 
we are informed that Jameson made President Kruger’s 
grandson a prisoner, and told him that his arms would 
be given back to him, not in Johannesburg—but in 
Pretoria! With this Jameson theory to guide us we 
can only stagger from improbability to improbability. 
Would a man conscious of his high aims have attacked 
the Boers when he met them, or would he have first 
of all exhausted conciliatory measures? A love of 
humanity that causes a man to shed blood unneces- 
sarily is beyond comprehension. 

It will be noticed that we have not touched upon a 
dozen reports that would confirm any one in disbelief 
of the Jameson explanation. We have not spoken of 
the letters which appeared in the ‘‘ Times” and else- 
where purporting to be written by troopers with Jame- 
son’s force, who mentioned a month ago that they were 
to be led against the Transvaal. The ‘‘ Times ” corre- 
spondent, too, tells us that when the -news of the raid 
reached Johannesburg ‘‘men simply stood aghast at 
the boldness of the move.” It seems to us that the 
Jameson theory breaks down at all points. 

Much against our will, we are forced back upon the 
rationalistic explanation, which, in this case, unfortu- 
nately shows men’s motives and human nature generally 
in a sinister light. We cannot even believe that Dr. 
Jameson or Mr. Rhodes had any particular sympathy 
with the Outlanders in the Transvaal. Had either of 
these men sympathized with the grievances of their 
fellow-countrymen in Johannesburg, he would assuredly 
long ago have remonstrated with President Kruger 
about his treatment of them, and been their advocate 
with Mr. Chamberlain. But neither Mr. Rhodes nor 
Dr. Jameson has exerted himself in this direction. 
We are compelled, therefore, to find other than good 
motives for Dr. Jameson’s raid. We are forced to regard 
it as a freebooters’ raid carried out simply for purposes 
of gain. We do not believe that Dr. Jameson wished 
to enrich himself, and we believe that Mr. Rhodes cares 
less for money than most people imagine. But Mr. 
Rhodes cares greatly for the success of the Chartered 
Company, and we cannot but think that the desire to 
place this Company upon a sound financial basis was his 
chief motive in authorizing his lieutenant’s incursion. 
Needless to say, we have no desire to prejudice the case 
or to insist upon our view of it. Had it not been that 
the daily papers are unanimously engaged in putting 
forward solely the Jameson explanation because it is the 
popular explanation, we should not have exposed its 
irrationality. But surely it is better, even in this 
instance, to see facts as they are than to allow ourselves 
to be deceived by fictions. 

Moreover, Mr. Rhodes’s silence and Mr. Rhodes’s 
resignation of his Premiership seem to us full of menace 
for the future. We do not believe that he has aban- 
doned his design, or accepted the first reverse as final. 
He must see that, in spite of his denial, steadily supported, 
as no doubt it will be, by Dr. Jameson, the circum- 
stantial evidence of his complicity in Jameson’s crime is 
overwhelming. The mere fact that Colonel Frank 
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Rhodes, his brother, was enlisting men at a guinea a 
day, and arming these recruits in the Johannesburg 
offices of the Goldfields Company, of which Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes is the moving spirit, would alone render it 
almost impossible for the ex-Cape Premier to convince 
any impartial mind that he was not the planner of 
Jameson’s raid. But if this guilt is brought home to 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes he will be ruined, and Mr. Rhodes is 
not a man to accept ruin without a desperate struggle. 
What his next move may be it is impossible to imagine. 
He knows the conditions in South Africa better, 
probably, than any living man save Mr. Hofmeyr, and 
we are not in a position to guess at his designs ; but 
evidently President Kruger distrusts him, and all the 
evidence goes to prove that the man who outwitted 
Jameson is as sagacious as he is determined. 

It is reported that President Kruger, in the name of 
the Transvaal Government, has demanded from our 
Colonial Secretary the banishment from South Africa of 
Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Jameson, and a large sum of money as 
solatium for the loss of life and the expense occasioned 
by Jameson’s raid. Even if the indemnity is fixed by 
President Kruger at the huge sum of £500,000 sterling, 
it will have to be paid—by the British South Africa 
Company; the British Government cannot afford to 
But banishment is not a pun- 
ishment known to the English law, and although Mr. 
Chamberlain may be very eager to gratify President 
Kruger, he might find it extremely difficult to carry out 
the President's desire, even if he acceded to it. But he 
will not accede to it. We mention President Kruger’s 
request simply because it appears to us to be not 
only reasonable, but a good example of President 
Kruger’s foresight. Like Anteus, Mr. Rhodes may 
rise more formidable from his fall. 


THE AMAZING TELEGRAM. 


"Ts German Emperor has anticipated the verdict of 
history upon his character and upon his reign. By 
the light of the week’s events, we see him revealed as a 
man foredestined to failure, humiliation, and disaster. 
There are no longer any doubts about him. Even while 
all Englishmen tingle with resentment at the gratuitous 
insolence of the affront which he has levelled at them, 
their calmer second thought tells them that it is he, 
and the country whose misfortune it is to have him on 
its throne, who have reason to be disturbed about what 
has happened. 

Since the First Napoleon, there has been no other 
crowned head in Europe which could have conceived 
such a message as that which was despatched by the 
Emperor to President Kruger last Friday. The great 
Corsican insulted other people freely, but he had pre- 
viously demonstrated his ability and entire willingness 
to back up offensive words with deeds. When he was 
at last broken and caged, Imperial impudence went 
altogether out of fashion. Not even the magnificent 
Nicholas I., proud and violent of temper as he was, ven- 
tured to employ public impertinence as a weapon in his 
dealings with the nations about him. It is only now that, 
without provocation, or any preliminary sign of disagree- 
ment, the sovereign of a great State deliberately and in 
cold blood offers to a friendly Power the most complete 
and ingeniously worded insult which can be imagined. 
The telegram to Pretoria implicitly xpresses delight 
that English blood has been spilled and English lives 
taken ; it states that ‘‘ friendly Powers” would have 
joined in this work of killing Englishmen if they 
had been invited to do so; and it asserts the in- 
dependence of a State over which England holds by treaty 
certain well-defined rights of suzerainty. Bonaparte 
himself could not have devised a more comprehensive 
affront to a people he meant to overrun and subjugate. 
But this astonishing action proceeds from a young man 
who has never won any battles abroad, and at home 
has done nothing more splendid than fill his gaols 
with poor devils of newspaper editors, and increase 
the number of Socialist enemies in his Parliament 
from 10 to 44. It was natural enough that all England 
should start with indignation at such a wanton outrage, 
and it was intelligible that this wrathful feeling should 
be intensified by the recollection that the offender was 
the son of our Princess Royal and the grandson of our 
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Queen. But at this distance of time from the original 
offence, it is possible to pass these considerations by, 
and to bestow undivided attention upon the larger 
question involved. 

At the first blush, the Germans seemed to be all of 
one opinion—namely, that the Emperor had rendered 
himself the idol of all his people. It was excitedly 
pointed out, in this early outburst of enthusiasm, that 
even the Social Democratic press approved his fine 
anti-English posture. But the next day this was not 
quite so manifest. After two days more, the German 
papers had so modified their transports that the change 
could only be accounted for by the English corre- 
spondents in Berlin on the theory that an official hint 
had been sent round to stop the agitation. Nothing is 
risked by the prophecy that a few more days will suffice, 
with or without Ministerial intervention, to reduce the 
“reptile” press to entire calmness. The Prussians 
are people with loud voices and a vehement surface- 
temper, but beneath their noisy self-assertiveness they 
conceal much shrewd caution and good sense. They 
perceive already that, if the Emperor went on from 
provocative words to hostile actions, one brief campaign 
would serve to undo everything they have done for 
their own advantage, at home and abroad, since 1870. 
A little later they will recognize that a monarch who 
could with such flippant levity lead them into such 
danger is even less fit to rule than his sharpest critics had 
deemed him to be. The dilemma which the Emperor 
has created for himself is awkward enough. Either he 
must go ahead, and precipitate upon himself and his 
Empire a disaster which could hardly be less than fatal, 
or he must back down and bow his head before a storm 
of disgusted reproaches from every quarter of the 
German Empire. Whichever course he takes, there is 
nothing but ignominy for him. 

The evils of the military system are incarnated in 
the spectacle which is here presented to us. ‘*A Nation 
in Arms” served General von der Goltz as the subject 
for one of the best military books ever written. It 
might be taken afresh as the title for a study of the 
political and social state in its very lowest and most 
repellent aspects. The conditions of life in a vast arme 
camp have not only overwhelmed the judgment of the 
unfortunate young man at the head of it, but they have 
reduced the whole German social system to an almost 
incredible level of servility where it has not been 
broken up by actual revolt. During the past year the 
processes of this national demoralization have been 
peculiarly manifest. Gradually the, Emperor has 
mounted into the clouds towards absolutism, and his 
subjects have shrunk earthward in abased silence. The 
Reichstag has become a futile shadow ; Ministers have 
ceased to suggest the idea that they have opinions of 
their own; the new head of the Home Office has made 
a speech congratulating the nation that ‘‘God has 
placed at the head of the Fatherland a Sovereign so 
providentially endowed that his intuition of what is 
right can never be for a moment or in a single instance 
at fault "—and Germany, the Germany of the gymnasia 
and Universities, has listened without comment! The 
army has turned the head of the Emperor, and crushed 
the manhood of the civic Empire. Whether the change 
comes through the shock of foreign war, or the crash of 
domestic convulsions, it is evident that a change of 
some sort there must be, and that it must involve a 
heavy penalty for the people who invented the monstrous 
anachronism of ‘‘ a Nation in Arms.” 

As to her own position in this crisis, England can 
afford to be entirely confident. She knows her duties 
and also her rights in the Transvaal. She has been 
alert and vigorous in fulfilling the former, notwithstand- 
ing the unpleasant circumstances surrounding the task ; 
she has no intention of abandoning one jot or tittle of 
the latter. President Kruger is too wise a politician 
not to understand this perfectly, and not to comprehend 
also that Germany can be of no practical assistance to 
him in any quarrel with manifest destiny. The loose 
talk of the Continental gossips about England’s isolation 
has no substance. We are accustomed to isolation, and 
we thrive on it. But the real terrors of isolation are for 
Germans to think about. During the twenty-five years 
of their Empire’s existence it could never have stood for 
‘a day without alliances. It was propped up at the 
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beginning by the close personal ties subsisting between 
the Czar Alexander IJ. and his uncle, the German 
Kaiser. Later it was buttressed by the Triple Alliance. 
To-day, with these aids still nominally at its service, it 
leans even more directly upon the supposed friendship 
of Russia, which it assumes carries with it at least the 
neutrality of France. But these alliances and friend- 
ships are not disinterested. They rest, without excep- 
tion, upon the premiss that Germany can requite them 
in kind. The moment that this became doubtful where 
would Germany have an ally, where a friend? Who is 
so in love with the idea of Berlin playing the autocrat in 
Europe? Is it France, with its huge army composed 
entirely of young men born in the years immediately 
following the invasion of 1870, and its deep-seated 
longing for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine? A 
glance at the newspapers of Paris answers the question. 
In the presence of a mere possibility of war with 
Germany, on terms promising success, the memories of 
the Russian dalliance have faded out of the French mind 
like a dream. 

That Germany has some more or less definite under- 
standing or arrangement with Russia in a sense hostile 
to us is quite possible. Portugal, it is true, seems to 
have determined to maintain a strict neutrality with re- 
gard to England and Germany alike, but there is nothing 
to show, thus far, that Austria and Italy have dis- 
associated themselves from the enterprises of their 
partner in the Triple Alliance, although their active 
Participation is so improbable as to be scarcely worth 
considering. But whatever combination the German 
Emperor thinks he has in hand to-day, we may face it 
with a steady nerve. As for himself, whether he advances 
or retreats, the angriest Englishman could wish him 
nothing worse than the outlook before him. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE VENEZUELAN 
AFFAIR. 


“Mane is a greater distance between the daily and 
the periodical press in France than in England. 
Although we have nothing to complain of in the tone 
of the French daily journals on the Venezuelan question, 
the ‘‘ Chronique de la Quinzaine,” in the current ‘*‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” by M. Francis Charmes, is the first 
serious contribution to the controversy by a French 
publicist of standing. The article is worthy of atten- 
tion, not only for its merits of lucidity and logic, but as 
giving the view of a representative Frenchman, who is 
not generally reckoned an Anglophile. We need not 
enter into the merits of the dispute, which are reviewed 
with remarkable impartiality. What interests us is the 
criticism which M. Charmes passes on our own conduct 
and that of America, and the sound advice which, in- 
cidentally and in the friendliest spirit, he addresses to 
England. France, as the writer points out, can regard 
the quarrel with perfect impassibility ; for, though the 
United States, with ‘‘ very little tact and good taste,” 
have endeavoured to draw France into the dispute, 
their representations are more than counterbalanced by 
the argument of the English press that the Monroe 
Doctrine is as unfavourable to France as to England. 
This M. Charmes admits, and declares that the 
pretensions of the United States are excessive in 
their nature, and not likely to be rendered more ac- 
ceptable by the form in which they have been presented by 
Messrs. Cleveland and Olney. The passage on arbitra- 
tion we think sufficiently pertinent to the situation to 
transcribe :—‘‘ If any one tried to force an arbitration on 
us, as they are trying to force it on England, we should 
reply that arbitration, in public as well as in private 
affairs, must be voluntary and not compulsory ; this is 
its essential nature. If the United States, in order to 
settle a difference between another American Republic 
and ourselves, were to talk of sending to the spot a 
Commission of Inquiry, whose conclusions should be 
binding law for both parties, we should reply that such 
an arbitration would be extraordinary and quite unac- 
ceptable, seeing that the arbitrator would be appointed 
by himself alone, and that he would not be disin- 
terested in the matter. But, having made these reser- 
vations, we remain of the opinion that, if arbitration has 
any application at once useful and indicated by the 
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nature of the question, it is to territorial disputes be- 
tween European and American governments. However 
important may be the subject of discussion, it is seldom 
sufficiently so to justify the employment of force. 
Surely the wisest thing is to submit the litigation to an 
enlightened and impartial third party. The point is to 
choose a good arbitrator, and to carefully define the 
question to be submitted to him. Without going so 
far as to blame England for having wished to withdraw 
a portion of the question from arbitration (for she had 
some good reasons, and besides that is not our business), 
it may be permitted us to point out that France has 
always sought to unravel any difficulties she may have 
had with America by means of arbitration. France had 
a difficulty a few years ago with Holland about our 
frontiers in Guiana : we chose an arbitrator, who decided 
against France, and we submitted. It is true that 
Holland is a European State like ourselves; but the 
same does not apply to Brazil. For many years we 
have had a dispute with Brazil about our frontiers, and 
we have not waited for the incidents of the last few 
days to take the initiative in proposing arbitration. If 
the United States should be bent upon intervening be- 
tween Brazil and ourselves, for the purpose of inducing 
Brazil to accede to our proposal, we see no incon- 
venience in their doing so. Arbitration is our rule, 
provided always that no one forces it upon us.” 
These are wise and weighty words which might well 
be taken to heart by Englishmen. We quite agree 
with Mr. Smalley’s remark in the ‘‘Times” that 
‘frankness is an instrument of modern diplomacy.” 
Secresy was well enough when international disputes 
were settled by notes exchanged between aristocratic 
Ministers speaking in the name of absolute monarchs. 
But now that the people have been taken into political 
partnership, the people naturally want to know what is 
going on. We see no reason why Lord Salisbury 
should not publish a full statement of the English case. 
England would suffer no loss of dignity by appealing to 
the reason of the world. The only people who might 
object would be the official pedants who live by en- 
veloping foreign politics in a mystery, which is as 
dangerous as it is out of date. M. Charmes ridicules 
that ‘‘ strange document” in which Mr. Olney, if he 
did not misrepresent the Monroe Doctrine, ‘‘ accen- 
tuated all its offensive aspects, with insupportable 
repetitions and a disagreeable heaviness of hand.” 
The Monroe Doctrine as interpreted by Mr. Olney is, 
M. Charmes observes sarcastically, a notice to Europe 
to quit America, which Europe has no intention of 
taking. The rapid fall in the President’s popularity, 
which followed the fall of prices in Wall Street, is also 
touched amusingly in this article :—‘‘Czsar recom- 
mended his soldiers to look Pompey’s soldiers in the 
face. With the Americans it is always the Stock Ex- 
change that must be looked in the face.” But it is not 
our object to excite irritation. We will, therefore, only 
repeat the assertion of M. Charmes, that,! sudden as 
was the revulsion of feeling in America, the President still 
carries a great part of the nation with him, not in the 
direction of war—for M. Charmes does not believe the 
President ever intended that—but in his clumsy and 
illogical interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. But 
we should be more than human if we denied ourselves 
the pleasure of reproducing some of the compliments 
which M. Charmes pays to the English press :—** Let 
us do England the justice to say that, if America lost 
her head for forty-eight hours, England kept hers. 
Had Lord Salisbury replied in the same tone as Mr. 
Cleveland, guns and cannons would have gone off of 
their own accord. But he said nothing at all, and the 
English press displayed really diplomatic qualities. The 
English press replied promptly and sharply, as was 
fitting, but without crossing the line of propriety, and 
without pronouncing any of those words which one 
regrets as soon as they have escaped. . . . English 
public opinion has just given an example on which 
other nations would do well to meditate. Alas! it is 
not the example which we ourselves have given in 
circumstances which it is always painful to recall. 
England might well have regarded Mr. Cleveland's 
Message as a provocation; yet not a word of hatred, 
or even of anger, was heard throughout the country. 
She was willing to do everything in her power, in the 
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first place, to avoid a conflict repugnant to humanity ; 
and, secondly, to render it impossible to reproach her 
with any mistake in procedure. She has shown by 
her conduct a splendid coolness (un beau sangfroid), that 
of a nation truly strong and conscious of its strength, 
on which we cannot help congratulating her. Doubtless 
she will sacrifice none of her interests, but she will 
avoid everything that could embitter their defence. And 
this attitude, in a country where the passions are never- 
theless violent and even brutal, is that of every 
individual. Every single man feels the responsibility 
which weighs on him. M. Thiers, in his famous speech 
on liberty, spoke of the function of the press ‘in a 
State whose education is complete.’ The political 
education of England is complete : unhappily it is only 
necessary to read our journals to perceive that ours is 
far from being so.” We thank M. Charmes for his 
graceful and generous appreciation of our conduct at an 
anxious and critical time. It is no longer possible to 
say that England is not understood in France. But 
our object in transcribing the words of this eminent 
Frenchman is assuredly not a mere exchange of civilities. 
We earnestly hope that the candid and enlightened 
spirit of his remarks on international arbitration may 
enter into the counsels of our Cabinet. One principle, 
and one only, seems to us to be beyond the sphere of 
arbitration. No human being, who has hitherto lived 
under the sovereignty of the Queen, must be transferred 
to that of the Republic of Venezuela. 


AN ‘ ARMADA” NEEDED. 


A RECENT letter by Lord Rosebery on the sufferings 
of the Armenian population incidentally referred 
to Lord Salisbury as having received from the people 
‘‘an Armada.” The present Government have not as 
yet taken, so far as is known, any step to add to the 
fleet ; and the Armada, if an Armada we possess, is that 
of Lord Rosebery or of Mr. Gladstone. 

The standard which has hitherto been set before the 
country, by both the rival sets of politicians, as suffi- 
cient for the British fleet is that of equality or of 
superiority to the fleets of two Powers, sometimes stated 
to be France and Russia. This standard has all along 
been insufficient in the opinion of some of us—an 
opinion based upon reasons which could be guessed, 
but which it has not been wise to proclaim. The two 
phrases, one implying equality to two fleets, and one 
superiority to the same, have been used as though 
synonymous, which they obviously are not. Bare supe- 
riority is not a naval superiority certain, with equal 
seamanship, to confer the command of the sea. The 
standard of superiority laid down by the naval experts 
of this country is that that superiority, in order to be 
safe, must imply a force of two to one in cruisers and of 
three to two in battleships. According to whether we 
count or do not count certain classes of ships, figures 
vary in different comparative returns ; but it is not pro- 
fessed, so far as I am aware, by any one, that we possess 
a superiority of three to two in battleships as against a 
combination of France and Russia ; and we accordingly 
fall short of a standard which in itself many of us reject 
as insufficient. The last return published by any respon- 
sible authority upon this point of comparison between 
the United Kingdom and France and Russia is the most 
unfavourable of all those which I have seen. It is 
admitted, moreover, that we have not yet solved the 
problem of manning the war fleet that we possess ; and 
there is an element of doubt introduced into our calcula- 
tions by the fact that France has for some time past 
been using high explosives as bursting charges for 
shells at sea, whereas none are yet carried on board 
British ships. The French admiral who has just been 
appointed head of the newly created seagoing tactical 
school of France attaches, according to his recent book, 
overwhelming importance to the use of these explosives ; 
and all the tactics taught by him are to be based upon the 
supposition that heavy guns will be superseded by the 
heaviest available quick-firing guns throwing shells 
filled with high explosives. 

Some surprise was excited when, in the course of a 
debate which occurred early in the history of the last 
Parliament, I ventured, in expressing dissatisfaction 
with the naval standard adopted as sufficient by both 
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parties in the State, to assert that, with the doubtful 
exception of China, we were the most unpopular of 
Powers. If any were in a fool’s paradise at that time, 
they have come out of it now. It has long been known 
that nothing is too silly to be believed against us on 
the Continent ; and President Cleveland has checked a 
rising belief in a supposed new-born popularity of 
England in the United States. We had been inclined to 
think that if wild stories were credited abroad as to 
proposed piratical proceedings on our part, this might 
safely be put down to ignorance. There has, however, 
been an uneasy feeling among the best informed in 
England that the attempt of both the Colonial and the 
Foreign Offices in recent years to transfer their responsi- 
bilities to chartered companies was a source of danger ; 
and although the recent event which has confirmed 
these fears has come from the action of the servants of 
a chartered company which is answered for by the 
Colonial Office, yet there is a continuing danger which 
arises from the possibility of conflict with Great Powers 
on the part of chartered adventurers who are answered 
for by the Foreign Office. Moreover, whatever secrecy 
may exist with regard to the affairs of South Africa 
exists also to a more dangerous extent as regards affairs 
upon the Niger. 

We know how far the recent invasion of the South 
African Republic has been anisolated act. But to those 
in the Continental Press who have been relating or 
prophesying similar acts on our part for some years 
past all stories alike are credible; and the most un- 
fortunate of all the unhappy results that attend the 
recent event on the frontier of Bechuanaland is that it 
tends to confirm the Continental public in their fixed 
belief in our greed, hypocrisy, and bad faith. To us it 
seems ridiculous that it should be asserted by a well- 
known writer in a considerable journal that the British 
missionaries in Madagascar were so completely behind 
Hova resistance to French arms that it is necessary 
that our missions should be expelled from French 
colonies or protectorates. We know that the French 
Roman Catholic missions in British India are stronger 
than the British missions. We are aware that the 
French Roman Catholic missions in the British Pro- 
tectorate of Uganda have just bought in France a 
steamer which is to be placed on a lake on which France 
has no shore, and which is far removed from the nearest 
French sphere of influence, and that her French mis- 
sionary owners will be protected by the British officers 
in Uganda. We smiled when we read some time ago, 
also in a paper of great influence, that the Dervishes 
of the Soudan were in our pay. We have been used 
for many years to the report that we were about to land 
our forces at Tangier, or to take possession of an 
island at Ceuta, or to steal Crete; and many in this 
country have regretted that the useless occupation of 
Cyprus, in 1878, gave some small colour to such suppe- 
sitions, absurd as we might think them. Even our 
national desire to protect the lives of the Armenian 
population in Turkey has been subject to singularly 
gross misrepresentation, going, indeed, as far as the 
statement that the object of our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople was the creation of a kingdom for the Duke 
of Teck. There is a story of the early part of the 
present century of how a_ sturdy English publican 
accused a great personage in this country of having 
poisoned his illustrious daughter. When he was laughed 
at, he triumphantly replied that one who would strangle 
his wife would not stick at poisoning his daughter ; 
there being as much ground for the one suggestion as 
for the other. The reply was ‘‘ Consider the gratuitous 
infamy of the act.” But it had no effect upon the 
publican ; and on the Continent one lie about us is 
often believed on the strength of the acceptance of 
another. We English have for some time past been 
becoming, day by day, more and more wonderstruck 
to discover to what a band of brigands we all belonged — 
according to our critics. 

Hitherto the tangible grounds that could be given for 
all suppositions against us were weak indeed. In 1894, 
however, a secret Convention between ourselves and 
the Congo State brought about, most wantonly, a 
specially unfortunate result. It brought together Ger- 
many and France in protest against our act. What we 
were to gain was unimportant. What we suffered was 
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joint action by France and Germany, and a declaration 
that no account would be taken of our Convention, of 
which half was dropped to please Germany, and half to 
please the French. Thus Germany and France were 
brought together, and their alliance has since continued 
in the East. 

The policy of bribing Germany into friendship had 
been tried by Lord Salisbury before this unhappy Con- 
vention of Lord Rosebery’s. Heligoland, for which a 
high price might have been had, had been given up for 
nothing in connexion with an African Convention which 
was in itself a weak surrender. Since France and Ger- 
many have taken to acting together, it has been sug- 
gested that we should again buy the friendship of one or 
other or of both. [tis more than doubtful whether this 
policy would succeed. It would undoubtedly be as- 
scribed at the present time to fear, and would have the 
natural result of increasing the demands made upon us— 
until they became unbearable. The continuance of 
our occupation of Egypt, the cessation of which, after 
the pledges apparently given by and for Mr. Gladstone 
in 1892, would have been an act of statesmanship, justi- 
fiable on the ground not only of redemption of our pre- 
vious promises, but also of military advantage to our- 
selves, has become difficult in face of the coalition 
that has been formed against us in all parts of the 
world. But evacuation, if it comes now, will probably 
come too late to be of service to our policy. 

It is suggested that we should similarly buy the 
friendship of the United States by yielding points to 
which, wisely or unwisely, both Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Salisbury have attached importance. It is not 
easy to see that, under present circumstances, even this 
action would be generously interpreted, or calculated to 
strengthen our position in the world. I do not believe, 
as matters stand, that the United States will make war 
upon us. But our situation towards the Continent is 
undoubtedly perilous. France and Germany have be- 
come united in their distrust of us as a Power, and the 
result is that, while Russia and France, for many mili- 
tary purposes, although not for all, may be considered 
as one country, and in Continental matters are faced by 
an alliance in which Germany takes the lead, as against 
us there is no such balance, and Russia, France, and 
Germany are now able to act together. 

From May 1875, for twenty years, there had been no 
risk of general war. Each winter it had been pro- 
phesied by the newspapers for the coming spring. 
But it was always possible to assert with confidence that 
the war scare of 1875 had been the last one that was 
justifiable, and that the peace would be preserved. 


Those of us who desire the creation of a Navy sufficient — 


to assure, through the command of the sea, our 
continued existence, when we said that the strong 
probability was that we should, against our will, be 
partakers in the first general war, were thought to use 
this contention as a means of obtaining a larger fleet 
than was required. The action of Mr. Blaine in the 
United States in putting forward towards the South 
American Republics the elder-sister doctrine—a natural, 
and even legitimate, extension of the Monroe Doctrine— 
passed unperceived as regarded its inevitable ultimate 
result upon our own position. It is the one disguised 
blessing in the miserable business of last week in South 
Africa that the Kaiser’s letter, and the evident feeling on 
his part that he can call in France and Russia against 
us if he pleases—while we cannot hope that in such 
circumstances even Italy will join us—will arouse British 
opinion to the necessity for peacefully standing on our 
own defence. 

Equality with two Powers can no longer be taken as 
a safe standard for that navy upon the success of 
which in any war hangs our national life. It is 
useless to inquire into the past reasons for our un- 
popularity. Let us, if we like, humble ourselves as 
having committed errors, or let us assume that only 
jealousy of our success is at the bottom of the dislike 
which is generally entertained towards us. But, at all 
events, in future let us be more careful than we were in 
the case of Egypt to keep our word. Let us be more 
careful than we were in the case of Cyprus and of the 
Conge Convention not to indulge in secret diplomacy 
without a sufficient reason ; and, above all, let us keep 
our powder dry, and build and man that fleet the need 
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for which was admitted by Cobden, and is admitted by 
Sir William Harcourt—the representative anti-Jingoes 
of our time—but which both parties in the State have 
hitherto failed to keep up to the necessary mark. 
Cuartes W. DILKE. 


PAUL VERLAINE. 


se IEN affectueusement . . Yours, P. Verlaine.” So, 

in its gay and friendly mingling of French and 
English, ended the last letter I had from Verlaine. A 
telegram from Paris, and now the morning papers, tell 
me that it is the last letter I shall ever have. Paul 
Verlaine died on Wednesday night. 

‘* Condemned to death,” as he was, in Victor Hugo’s 
phrase of men in general, ‘“‘ with a sort of indefinite 
reprieve,” and gravely ill as I knew him to have 
been latterly, it was still with a shock, not merely of 
sorrow, but of surprise, that I heard the news of 
his death. He had suffered and survived so much. 
There has been no time, as yet, for me to receive 
any detailed tidings of his end:. of how it came 
upon him, of just how one who had always 
been so passionately in love with life—more pas- 
sionately in love with life than any man I ever knew— 
faced death when his turn came. I cannot imagine 
him other than as I always knew him: brave, a little 
pettish, cheerful and complaining, and perhaps, like 
children (he was always a child), afraid of the dark. 
Rest was one of the delicate privileges of life which he 
never loved : he did but endure it with grumbling gaiety 
when a hospital bed claimed him. And whenever he 
spoke to me of the long rest which has now sealed his 
eyelids, it was with a shuddering revolt from the 
thought of ever going away into the cold, out of the 
sunshine which was always so warm to him. With all 
his pains, misfortunes, and the calamities which fol- 
lowed him step by step all his life, I think few 
men ever got so much out of their lives, ever 
lived so fully, so intensely, with such a genius for living. 
That, indeed, is why he was a great poet. Verlaine was 
aman who gave its full value to every moment, who 
got out of every moment all that that moment had to 
give him. It was not always—a great part of the time 
it was not—pleasure. But it was energy, the vital force 
of a nature which was always receiving and giving out, 
never at rest, never passive, or indifferent, or hesitating. 
It is impossible for me to convey to any one who did 
not know him any idea of how sincere he was. The 
word ‘‘sincerity” seems hardly to have emphasis enough 
to say, in regard to this one man, all that it says, ade- 
quately enough, of others. He sinned, and it was with 
all his humanity ; he repented, and it was with all his soul. 
And to every occurrence of the day, to every mood of 
the mind, to every impulse of the creative instinct, he 
brought an unparalleled sharpness of sensation. He 
saw, he felt, he remembered, everything. Two years 
ago, when he was my guest in London, I was amazed 
by the exactitude of his memory in regard to the actual 
turnings of the streets, the shapes and colours of the 
buildings, which he had not seen for twenty years. 
And to the last he was as distinctly observant as he 
had ever been ; receptive especially (need one say ?) of 
the fine shades, the essential part of things—that pre- 
cisely which escapes the ordinary observer. 

And in his verse, it was always the fine shades, the 
essential part of things, for which Verlaine found 
words. French poetry, before he wrote, was an 
admirable vehicle for a really fine, a really poetical, 
kind of rhetoric. With Victor Hugo, for the first time 
since Ronsard, it had learnt to sing ; with Baudelaire it 
had invented a new vocabulary for the expression of 
the modern and the perverse. But with Victor Hugo, 
with Baudelaire, we are still under the dominion of 
rhetoric. ‘‘Take eloquence, and wring its neck!” 
said Verlaine ; and he showed, by writing it, that French 
verse could be written without rhetoric. It was partly 
from his study of English models that he learnt the 
secret of liberty in verse, which in turn he has 
taught to his teachers. Through some curious and 
remote artifice of art, joined with an intensity of feeling 
which seemed to find its own expression, so subtly was 
this expression found for it, he was able to reveal, with 
extraordinary completeness and in extraordinary detail, a 
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personality of whose vividness I have tried to give 
some intimation. ‘‘ L’art, mes enfants, c’est d’étre ab- 
solument soi-méme,” he tells us, in one of his later 
poems ; and with such a personality as Verlaine’s to 
express, what more has art to do, if it would truly, and 
in any interesting manner, hold the mirror up to 
nature ? ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC DISCOVERY. 


A VERY singular scientific discovery has just been 
made by Professor Roentgen of Wuerzburg. It 
depends on the transparency of materials to those kinds 
of radiation which are invisible to our eyes. For long it 
has been known, and it was a favourite point in the lec- 
tures of the late Professor Tyndall, that the invisible 
waves of heat which are stopped by metals can penetrate 
through rock-salt ; and that the equally invisible actinic (or 
photographic) waves can penetrate through quartz, but 
are largely stopped by glass. Then Abney discovered 
means of photographing the heat-waves, and succeeded 
in photographing, by its own invisible radiations in a 
dark room, a kettle full of boiling water. Later it was 
found that an opaque screen of the hard black india- 
rubber known as ebonite is transparent to heat-waves. 
Some seven years ago, by the researches of Hertz and 
of Lodge, it became known that electric waves, though 
arrested by metallic screens, can pass readily through 
walls of stone, brick, or wood, or through the human 
body. Meantime, discovery had advanced in another 
direction. In Crookes’s classical researches on electric 
discharges in high vacua, he discovered that in the ex- 
tremely attenuated gaseous residues in the tubes which 
he employed, the discharges from the negative pole or 
kathode can cast shadows on the walls of the enclosing 
tube. These kathodic rays have been investigated by 
many experimenters, including Goldstein, Wiedemann, 
and Lenard. They were found to be curiously active 
in exciting phosphorescence, and to travel quite differ- 
ently from ordinary rays of light. The lamented Pro- 
fessor Hertz added to these discoveries the observation 
that these kathode rays, though incapable of passing 
through glass, would pass through thin sheets of 
metal which would be quite opaque to ordinary light. 
And now Roentgen has put a crowning touch to 
these facts by the remarkable discovery which has ex- 
cited the Viennese press. He has succeeded in finding a 
means of photographing an object of metal, though it 
may be all the while shut up in a wooden case. A 
special source of light (a Crookes’s tube stimulated by 
electric discharges) is placed behind, and the camera, or 
rather the sensitive sheet, in front, of the wooden box. 
These special radiations pass through the box more 
readily than if it were of glass, but cast a photographic 
shadow of whatever metal object may be in the interior. 
This is scarcely photography, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. It is rather the photographic registration 
of shadows. Glass lenses cannot be used to concentrate 
these rays: hence they cannot be employed to form 
images. If the sheet of sensitized paper is in turn shut 
up in a wooden box, and an object of metal is placed in 
front, its shadow, as cast by the radiations from the 
Crookes tube, is imprinted on the paper. No ‘‘ex- 
posure” (as the photographer understands it) is neces- 
sary. Indeed, the sheet of paper might be shut up in 
one box, and the metallic object in another, and yet the 
photograph might be taken. In the same way Pro- 
fessor Roentgen is able to photograph a man’s skeleton 
through the skin, flesh, and clothes, which for this pur- 
pose are photographically transparent, while the bones 
are opaque like the metals. Placing his own outspread 
hand outside the closed box containing the sensitized 
sheet, he obtained a print of the finger-bones and of 
the rings on the fingers. Whatever, then, the new kind 
of light may be that produces these effects, it differs 
both from ordinary light and from the ordinary photo- 
graphic rays, as well as from the visible kathodic rays 
discovered by Crookes; for the latter pass through 
metal, but are stopped by non-metallic substances. 
Professor Boltzmann, whose authority in physical optics 
stands undisputed, regards the discovery as of the 
utmost importance from the scientific standpoint ; for 
it reveals the existence of phenomena not explained in 
any of the accepted theories of light or of electricity. 
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For the multitude the discovery is no less wonderful ; 
it adds one more to the marvels of science. To photo- 
graph in total darkness seems inexplicable; but that 
we should be able to photograph through walls of wood, 
or through solid and opaque bodies, is little short of a 
miracle. We shall now be able to realize Dickens’s 
fancy when he made Scrooge perceive through Marley’s 
body the two brass buttons on the back of his coat 
We shall now be able to discover photographically 
the position of a bullet in a man’s body. Even stone 
walls will not a prison make to the revelations of the 
camera. Sitvanus P. THOMPsoN. 


A BALLAD OF A WORKMAN. 


A™ day beneath polluted skies 
He laboured in a clanging town ; 
At night he read with bloodshot eyes, 
And fondly dreamt of high renown. 


‘* My time is filched by toil and sleep ; 
My heart,” he thought, “is clogged with dust ; 
My soul that flashed from out the deep, 
A magic blade, begins to rust. 


‘* For me the lamps of heaven shine ; 
For me the cunning seasons care ; 
The old undaunted sea is mine ; 
The stable earth, the ample air. 


** Yet a dark street—at either end, 
A bed, an anvil—prisons me, 
Until my desperate state shall mend, 
And Death, the Saviour, set me free. 


** Better a hundred times to die, 
And sink at once into the mould, 
Than like a stagnant puddle lie 
Withfarabesques of scum enscrolled. 


‘*T must go forth and view the sphere 
I own. What can my courage daunt? 
Instead of dying daily here, 
The worst is dying once of want. 


‘<I drop the dream of high renown ; 
I ask but to possess my soul.” 
At dawn he left the silent town, 
And quaking toward the forest stole 


He feared that he might want the wit 
To light on Nature’s hidden hearth, 
And deemed his rusty soul unfit 
To win the beauty of the earth. 


But when he came among the trees 
So slowly built, so many-ring’d, 

His doubting thought could soar at ease 
In colour steep’d, with passion wing’d. 


Occult remembrances awoke 
Of outlaws in the good greenwood, 
And antique times of woaded folk 
Began to haunt his brain and blood. 


No longer hope appeared a crime : 

He sang ; his very heart and flesh 
Aspired to join the ends of time, 

And forge and mould the world afresh. 


‘*T dare not choose to run in vain; 
I must continue toward the goal.” 
The pulse of life beat strong again, 
And in a flash he found his soul. 


‘* The worker never knows defeat, 
Though unvictorious he may die : 
The anvil and the grimy street, 
My destined throne and Calvary !” 


Back to the town he hastened, bent— 
So swiftly did his passion change— 
On selfless plans. ‘1 shall invent 
A means to amplify the range 


‘‘ Of human power : find the soul wings, 
If not the body! Let me give 
Mankind more mastery over things, 
More thought, more joy, more will to live.” 


He overtook upon the way 
A tottering ancient travel-worn : 
‘* Lend me your arm, good youth, I pray ; 
I scarce shall see another morn.” 
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Dread thought had carved his pallid face, 


And bowed his form, and blanched his hair ; 


In every part he bore some trace, 
Or some deep dint of uncouth care. 


The workman led him to his room, 


And would have nursed him. ‘ No,” he said; 


“It is my self-appointed doom 
To die upon a borrowed bed ; 


‘* But hear and note my slightest word. 
I am a man without a name. 
I saw the Bastile fall; I heard 
The giant Mirabeau declaim. 


‘*T saw the stormy dawn look pale 
Across the sea-bound battle-field, 
When through the hissing sleet and hail 
The clarions of Cromwell pealed : 


‘* T watched the deep-souled Puritan 
Grow greater with the desperate strife : 
The cannon waked ; the shouting van 
Charged home ; and victory leapt to life. 


** At Seville in the royal square 
I saw Columbus as he passed 
Laurelled to greet the Catholic pair 
Who had believed in him at last : 


‘© T saw the Andalusians fill 
Windows and roofs and balconies— 
A firmament of faces still, 
A galaxy of wondering eyes : 


‘¢ For he had found the unknown shore, 


And made the world’s great dream come true: 


I think that men shall never more 
Know anything so strange and new. 


‘* By meteor-light when day had set 
I looked across Angora’s plain, 
And watched the fall of Bajazet, 
The victory of Tamerlane. 


** In that old city where the vine 
Dislodged the seaweed, once I saw 
The inexorable Florentine : 
He looked my way : I bent with awe 


* Before his glance ; for this was he 
Who drained the dregs of sorrow’s cup 
In fierce disdain : it seemed to me 
A spirit passed ; my hair stood up. 


** Draw nearer : breath and sight begin 
To fail me: nearer, ere I die.— 
I saw the brilliant Saladin 
Who taught the Christians courtesy ; 


** And Charlemagne, whose dreaded name 
I first in far Bokhara heard ; 
Mohammed, with the eyes of flame, 
The lightning-blow, the thunder-word. 


** 1 saw Him nailed upon a tree, 
Whom once beside an inland lake 
I had beheld in Galilee 
Speaking as no man ever spake. 


** | saw imperial Cesar fall ; 
I saw the star of Macedon ; 
I saw from Troy’s magic wall 
The death of Priam’s mighty son. 


** T heard in Troy’s streets at night 
Cassandra prophesying fire... . 
A flamelit face upon my sight 
Flashes: I see the World’s Desire ! 


‘* My life ebbs fast : nearer !—I sought 
A means to overmaster fate : 
Me, the Egyptian Hermes taught 
In old Hermopolis the Great: 
** I pierced to Nature’s inmost hearth, 
And wrung from her with toil untold 


The soul and substance of the earth, 
The Seed of Life, the Seed of Gold. 
** Until the end I meant to stay ; 
But thought has here so small a range ; 
And I am tired of night and day, 
And tired of men who never change. 
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** All earthly hope ceased long ago ; 
Yet, like a mother young and fond 
Whose child is dead, I ache to know 
If there be anything beyond. 


** Dark—all is darkness! Are you there? 
Give me your hand.—I choose to die : 
This holds my secret—should you dare ; | 
And this, to bury me. . . . Good-bye.” 


Amazement held the workman’s soul ; 
He took the alchemist’s bequest— 
A light purse and a parchment scroll ; : 

And watched him slowly sink to rest. ) 


And nothing could he dream or think ; | 
He went like one bereft of sense, ) 
Till passion overbore the brink } 
Of all his wistful continence, ) 


When his strange guest was laid in earth 
And he had read the scroll: ‘‘ Behold, 
I can procure from Nature’s hearth 
The Seed of Life, the Seed of Gold! 


For ever young! Now time and tide 
Must wait for me; my life shall vie 
With fate and fortune stride for stride 
Until the sun drops from the sky. 


**Gold at a touch! Nations and kings 
Shall come and go at my command ; 
I shall control the secret springs 
Of enterprise in every land, 


‘* And hasten on the Perfect Day : 
Great men may break the galling chains ; 
Sweet looks light up the toilsome way ; 
But I alone shall hold the reins ! 


‘* All fragrance, all delightfulness, 
And all the glory, all the power, 
That sound and colour can express, 
Shall be my ever-growing dower ; 


** And I shall know, and I shall love 
In every age, in every clime 
All beauty. . .. I, enthroned above 
Humanity, the peer of Time ? 


** Nay—selfish! I shall give to men 
The Seed of Life, the Seed of Gold ; 
Restore the Golden Age again 
At once, and let no soul grow old. 


** But gold were then of no avail, 
And death would cease—unhallowed doom ! 
The heady wine of life grow stale, 
And earth become a living tomb! 


** And youth would end, and truth decline, 
And only pale illusion rule ; 
For it is death makes love divine, 
Men human, life so sweet and full!” 


He burnt the scroll. ‘‘ I shall not cheat 
My destiny. Life, death for me! 

The anvil and the grimy street, 
My unknown throne and calvary ! 


** Only obedience can be great ; 
It brings the Golden Age again : 
Even to be still, abiding fate, 
Is kingly ministry to men ! 
‘*T drop the dream of high renown, 
A nameless private in the strife : 
Life, take me ; take me, clanging town ; 
And death, the eager zest of life. 


** The hammered anvils reel and chime ; 
The breathless, belted wheels ring true ; 
The workmen join the ends of time, 
And forge and mould the world anew.” 
Joun Davipson. 
(Copyright 1896, by John Davidson in the United States of 


America. 


GLUCK. 


T moves—verily, it moves! Ten years ago it was as 
safe as it was in Macaulay’s time for a literary man 

to omit all mention of music in the history of any period 
which he happened to be writing; but, if we continue 
to progress at the present pace, in ten years’ time a 
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historian who treats music less fully than the other arts 
will be severely handled by the reviewers, and a hundred 
years hence students will read with surprise and a little 
wonder that literary men like Mr. John Morley did not 
blush to confess that they knew nothing about music. 
And this progress is entirely the result of the preaching 
of those who hold that music has other sides than the 
purely technical one, that its beauty may be felt and 
its meaning understood by those who cannot compose, 
or play, or sing, just as the meaning and beauty of 
literature or painting may be understood and felt by 
those who can neither paint nor write. Music is no 
longer to be a playground for the mysterious sacred 
romps of the Macfarrens and the Hullahs: it is to be 
a garden where all who wish may enter to gather what 
fruits they may. Its technical aspect will properly 
continue to be discussed and written about; only it 
will henceforth be recognized that the technical aspect 
is not the only nor indeed the chief one, any 
more than the grammatical is the most important 
aspect of literature, and that style, sheer beauty, 
emotional quality, are what the musical critic must 
devote his main attention to. This is the attitude— 
perhaps the unconscious attitude—of such able 
technical writers as Mr. J. S. Shedlock and Professor 
Ebenezer Prout when they discuss their special side of 
music ; and it is certainly the conscious attitude of Mr. 
Davey in his excellent ‘‘ History of English Music.” That 
the attitude should be taken at all marks a great 
advance towards a sane appreciation of music and its 
function ; and a further advance still is marked by the 
attitude of Mr. Ernest Newman in his study of ‘‘ Gluck 
and the Opera” (Bertram Dobell). Mr. Newman has 
attempted a bolder thing than any yet accomplished by 
a musical critic. ‘‘ 1 have endeavoured,” he says, ‘‘ to 
view the subject philosophically, and to bring the opera 
of the eighteenth century in general, and Gluck’s work 
in particular, into line with the whole intellectual 
tendencies of the time.” In fact, Mr. Newman’s book 
is less a treatise on Gluck in the light of Mr. Newman’s 
knowledge of eighteenth-century culture than a treatise 
on one side of that culture in the light of his knowledge 
of Gluck. 

The design is laudable as well as daring, and I 
sincerely wish I could add that the execution is equal 
to the design, for any effort to bring music within the 
range of ordinary human interests should be welcomed 
and encouraged. Unfortunately at times the execution 
falls a good deal beneath the design, and for obvious 
reasons. Three qualifications were indispensable. First, 
a knowledge of Gluck’s music and the music which pre- 
ceded Gluck’s; second, a highly developed critical 
faculty, the faculty of receiving very vivid impressions 
from music, of retaining those impressions, and of 
afterwards communicating them through the medium 
of language ; last, a power of entering into the inner 
essential life of the eighteenth century. The last 
Mr. Newman has to a considerable degree; but in 
the first and the second he is more than a little 
weak. Instead of giving us his own opinions on the 
operas, he quotes Marx (the German biographer of 
Gluck) so often that I not only tired of counting the 
number of quotations, but became suspicious as to the 
amount of original Gluck study he might have done. 
He shows the scantiness and absolute wrongness of 
his knowledge of the music of Gluck’s predecessors by 
treating word-painting as an eighteenth-century trick, 
the fruit of the eighteenth-century esthetic, with its 
imitation of nature as the basis of all art; whereas 
it was peculiarly a seventeenth-century trick, the result 


of the search after a serviceable method of weaving a 


continuous web of beautiful and expressive tones. 
Then, again, I am afraid that Mr. Newman has some- 
thing to acquire in the art of criticism. When he does 
write at first hand about the operas, his criticism is 
rather the result of cold intellectual analysis than the 
utterance of a keenly felt emotion or the record of a 
vivid impression of beauty. It is intellectual rather 
than emotional and imaginative in a province where 
chiefly imagination and emotion avail, where intellect is 
of little more use than a flying-machine in a vacuum. 
It would be unfair to express an opinion of this sort 
without offering some illustration, actual incontro- 


‘vertible proof being impossible; and therefore I point 
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to the criticism of a passage from “Orfeo” on p. 64 
Gluck has set part of a passionate scene to a piecé of 
conventional recitative, and Mr. Newman says that this 
is both anticlimatic and inexplicable. Now I venture 
flatly to contradict this by asserting that in performance 
there is no anticlimax, while as for the inexplicability of 
the passage, it is very simply explained as being nothing 
more wonderful than an example of splendid artistic 
economy ; for none but the highest genius would have 
perceived that bare recitative plus the words and the 
tearful tones of the singer’s voice would make all the 
effect required at the point, leaving ample room for the 
intensity of the situation to be heightened by further 
elaboration later. 1 could give other instances, but this 
one will suffice. Alike in the criticisms of ‘‘ Orfeo,” 
of ‘‘Alceste,” and of the two ‘“ Iphigenias,” I feel 
Mr. Newman’s lack of the completely endowed and 
developed musician’s power of reading a score and 
mentally hearing it with such vividness as to receive an 
impression similar to, but considerably less definite 
than, that received during an actual performance. Hence 
much of his criticism seems to me a little askew, the 
joints in his reasoning sometimes a trifle dislocated. 
But these are largely matters of personal feeling and 
thought, matters about which no two men will, or can 
ever, think or feel quite alike ; and having indicated them 
as reasons for thinking differently from Mr. Newman, I 
am glad to acknowledge that he has brought brains 
and a good deal of knowledge to a difficult task, and 
produced a book which will certainly rank as the best 
Gluck study extant until some one—let us hope it will 
be Mr. Newman himself—writes one which is more 
complete, and free from the errors which undoubtedly 
exist in this. 

For a trustworthy biography of Gluck is a thing to be 
fervently prayed for—a biography giving us a true pic- 
ture of the man in his habit as he lived, showing us the 
opera as it was before him and as he left it, and clearly 
letting us see also how much the change he wrought 
was due to the craving of the artist in him for a suitable 
mode of expression, and how much to the fanatic zeal of 
the reformer anxious to disencumber the stage of super- 
fluous conventions—how much to Apollo trying to tune 
the crude harp of Hermes, and how much to Heracles 
cleaning out the Augean stables. Further, it will have 
to be shown how, both in his seeking after an expressive 
medium and in his efforts after reform, Gluck’s task was 
made harder by his eighteenth-century zsthetic notions, 
and how, finally, he did what the big artists always do, 
took the best form he could possibly hit upon in that age, 
and by sheer artistic genius filled it so perfectly with a 
beautiful, dramatic, and moving content, as to impel 
us all to think, as Gluck himself thought, that the form 
itself was perfect. Similarly a painter (to use an old 
illustration of mine) will fill a series of panels in an ill- 
shaped room with lovely designs, so that every one 
imagines that part of the credit should go to the clumsy 
architect who planned the room; similarly every really 
first-rank artist exploits his enemies, the limitations and 
hindrances amidst which he works, and masters them 
and makes them help him as friends. 

The analogy may easily be pushed too far. The panelled 
chamber that suited Handel suited Gluck no better than 
Gluck’s chamber suited Wagner ; and though the art of 
Wagner is far apart from the art of Gluck, the two men 
were certainly alike in the fierce energy with which they 
set about altering the chamber which they had to 
decorate to suit their personal convenience. Each met 
with opposition ; for, after all, the room—the opera— 
was public property, and the public in each case was 
content with it as it was, and saw no reason for per- 
mitting it to be altered. Each overcame the opposition, 
and in each case when the public saw the new art that had 
come into existence, they said they liked it and had 
approved of the artist’s ideas all along. The opera 
before Gluck’s time was a series of songs, a number of 
pearls, more or less genuine, strung on the merest 
thread of story. The form suited Handel well enough, 
for he was a born song-writer, and he could express 
himself in a hundred ways that were closed to Gluck. 
Gluck had the poetic stuff in him, though a very different 
stuff to Handel’s, and he could not lever it out by 
any means so easily as Handel could. He could 
not sit down casually and pour forth his whole 
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soul in a song and be done with it. Nor could 
he, like Mozart, take the breathless, bloodless, 
satin-slippered, characterless characters of the con- 
ventional Italian opera, and breathe his own life into 
them, set the red blood running in their veins, stiffen 
them and stamp character upon them, and then evolve 
strong situations from the clashing tendencies and 
interests of his vivified puppets. He must have his 
characters and his situations ready-made. He had to 
be stirred by long contemplation of a powerful story, to 
live again and again through the intensest moments of 
his characters’ lives, and thus heat himself to a white 
heat, before the frozen depths were thawed, and he 
could seize the happy moment and get out his best. 
Hence his twenty years of conventional opera-writing 
pee nothing very much better than the work of 

is contemporaries and rivals ; hence when he realized 
his own weakness and his strength, and hit upon the 
form adapted to his needs, we read of his long dis- 
cussions with his librettist, his plannings and re-plan- 
nings, arrangements and re-arrangements, until (as we 
may be sure), when he came to the music he wrote it 
with all the sincerity of one who is setting down his 
autobiography for himself alone, who is recording the 
experiences and passions of an ideal life which had 
been-as real to him as real life. He then wrote music 
which none of his contemporaries could come near for 
dramatic force, music which seems to arise naturally 
out of the scene to which it is set, which is often 
healthy, cheerful, sunny, often touched with a pecu- 
liarly solemn or sombre beauty, and always penetrated 
with profound feeling and the earnestness bordering 
upon severity and harshness which, after all, is Gluck’s 
most distinctive quality. To show how Gluck thus passed 
from the triviality of the first operas to the ripe splendour 
of ‘‘ Orfeo,” to show what forces native to him and 
what outer circumstances helped to mould him and 
directed his steps—this is the feat which Mr. Newman 
has attempted and partly succeeded in achieving, and 
) ogy he or another may completely accomplish some 

y- 
Owing to the miscarriage of a proof-sheet, my last 
week’s article contained some errors for which I was 
not responsible ; and I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the author of the book I reviewed is Mr. Henry 
Davey. Also, that musical Mrs. Harris, John of Foru- 
sete, is hopelessly confused with John Dunstable, 
making nonsense of at least half the article. 

J. F. R. 


PLAYS OF THE WEEK. 


‘* The Prisoner of Zenda,” a Romantic Play in a prologue 
and fouracts. Adapted from Anthony Hope’s story 
by Edward Rose. St. James’s Theatre, 7 January, 
1806. 

“The Sign of the Cross.” In four acts. By Wilson 
Barrett. Lyric Theatre, 4 January, 1896. 


R. ANTHONY HOPE'S “Prisoner of Zenda” 

was an amusing attempt to get a Scott-Dumas 
romance out of modern life. To take the nineteenth- 
century hero, give him a sword and a horse, a forest to 
gallop through and a castle to besiege, enemies to pur- 
sue him, persons with wrists of steel to fence with, 
princesses to love and rescue, and all the other luxuries 
of a D’Artagnan, was a laudable enterprise, in pursuit 
of which Mr. Hope went to the shores of the Baltic, 
and carved an imaginary State of Ruritania out of 
Mecklenburg. He was so far successful that the book 
made pleasant reading up to within a few chapters of the 
end. Then the reader’s heavily taxed powers of make- 
believe gave out. At least, that was my experience. 
At about the point where Rassendy!l began his swimming 
exploits in the moat, I found it impossible any longer to 
forget that the whole book was a great piece of nonsense. 
Mere incident in a romance is not interesting unless you 
believe in the reality of the people to whom the inci- 
dents occur. Scott and Dumas could create real men 
and women for you: their merest supernumeraries, 
from the innkeepers whom the Musketeers cheat to Higg 
the son of Snell, are more solid acquaintances than 
Mr. Hope’s heroes. Rassendyl is really nothing but a 


pasteboard pattern of manly attitudes to be struck in 
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the act of doing one’s duty under difficult circumstances, 
a figure motived by conventionalities, without individual 
will, and therefore without reality or humanity. If 
it were not for Mr. Hope’s light touch and sense of 
fun, the whole book would be as dull and mechanical 
a rigmarole of adventure as its last chapters. As 
it is, all the attempts to indicate the serious worth 
and rarity of the qualities which Rassendyl carries so 
lightly, bore and jar us by threatening to awake our 
common sense, which, if aroused, must immediately put 
a summary stop to the somewhat silly Ruritanian 
gambols of our imagination. 

. This weakness of characterization is perpetuated in the 
play with some added disadvantages. The liveliest 
character in the book is Captain Hentzau, because, 
though he is not a very possible scoundrel, at least his 
conduct is wilful, and not obviously made to order 
for the British Wholesale Association for the Supply of 
Moral Fiction. On the stage he acquires possibility, 
but loses fascination. The flimsiness of Rassendy] is 
terribly exposed by the footlights. The notion that in 
England every futile, harum-scarum, good-naturedly 
selfish Johnny is a hero who only needs opportunity to 
display the noblest qualities, and have his hand kissed 
by veterans and high-souled ladies, is as popular, be- 
cause as widely flattering, as that other idea that our 
yachts constitute a reserve fleet, and our shopmen a re- 
serve army which in case of invasion would rush from 
behind the counter to hurl the foe back in confusion 
from the soil of England. It is, of coursé, plea- 
sant to think that valuable qualities are dirt cheap 
in our own country; but I, unluckily, am _ consti- 
tutionally sceptical as to the heroism of people who 
never do anything heroic. However disgusting this 
cynicism of mine may appear, I noticed that Rassendyl 
pleased the audience at the St. James’s in all the 
passages where he appears as a reckless young gentle- 
man impersonating the King of Ruritania for a lark, 
and rubbed it the wrong way in all his attempts to pose 
as a king of men. The only qualities needed for his 
exploit are impudence and the not very uncommon 
sort of dare-devilry that induces young men to risk 
breaking their necks at bodily exercises for the mere 
excitement of the thing. The real author and hero of 
it is Colonel Sapt, who risks his life as much as Rassendyl, 
besides taking his chance of the English stranger 
breaking down or backing out. All the anxiety is his, 
as well as all the serious purpose and contrivance. 
When he addresses the sham king as ‘‘ You damned 
young fool!” for exposing himself idly to an unneces- 
sary risk of discovery, the audience is sympathetic and 
satisfied. When he kneels down and kisses Rassendyl’s 
hand in homage to the innate princeliness which that 
gentleman has in no wise displayed, it is impossible not 
to feel revolted. And there you have the false note of 
the play. 

Perhaps the most serious consequence of this mistake 
is the Prologue. Mr. Rose knows far too much about 
the theatre to suppose that the resemblance of Rassendyl 
to the King of Ruritania needed any explanation. An 
audience will always accept a resemblance with eager- 
ness as a freak of nature. What Mr. Rose wanted to 
do was to place Rassendyl under a moral obligation to 
risk his life for the red Elphberg because the red 
Elphberg’s grandfather sacrificed his life for Rassendyl’s 
grandmother. Now, I submit not only that the motive 
appeals to that bogus-kingly side of Rassendyl’s charac- 
ter'which had better have been left out, but that even 
so its compulsion is ridiculously unconvincing. If a 
gentleman were to ask me to lend him half-a-crown on 
the strength of a relationship based on the following 
circumstances: to wit, that his grandfather had se- 
duced my grandmother ; fought a duel with my grand- 
mother’s husband, in the course of which he had ~been 
run through during a moment of inattention caused by 
the entry of the lady ; declared with his last breath that 
he had died for her ; and finally walked out of the house 
in his bloodstained shirt in apparently robust health, I 
should refer that gentleman to the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 

Besides, Mr. Rose has written the Prologue in the 
spirit of the nineteenth-century fancier of the eighteenth 
century rather than in that of the eighteenth century 
itself. It is a pomandering sort of Prologue, thrown 
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in, not by dramatic necessity, but for the sake of hoops 
and patches, snuff-boxes and silk coats—above all, a 
duel by candlelight, without which no eighteenth-century 
drama would be complete. Mr. Rose has often written 
pleasantly about these and other more remote and 
lavendery antiquities; but in giving way to them on 
the stage he has been beset by the temptation to lay 
the scene out not only for obsolete dresses and inci- 
dents, but for obsolete acting, and even obsolete drama. 
I should not be surprised to learn that he had pleaded 
hard with Mr. Alexander to have a door knocked 
through the proscenium in order that Miss Mabel 
Hackney might enter through it with two black pages 
carrying her train, as the stage custom was in those 
days. The Prologue, in short, exhibits Mr. Rose as 
the man of sentimental fancies and antiquarian learning 
rather than as the playwright. It will be useful as a 
curtain-raiser ; but it is not essential to the compre- 
hension or enjoyment of the play. 

The play itself, as far as the novel will let it, brings 
into action Mr. Rose’s best qualities as a dramatist: 
his humour, his intelligence in the more generous issues 
of human feeling, and his insight, which is engagingly 
disabled—especially in the case of his feminine cha- 
racters—by a certain shy anxiety to apologize to the 
lady for the intrusion, and present her with a favourable 
construction for what he has discovered. It is a thou- 
sand pities that the novel contained no figures sufficiently 
rounded and solid to make the drama really live. Still, 
unsubstantial as they are, they are superficially natural ; 
and the play hops genially and adventurously along to 
the final speeches of Flavia and Rassendyl, which make 
a very pretty ending. A strong ending could only have 
been achieved by throwing the novel over, and changing 
the drunken imbecile of a king into an able but unlovable 
man, as whose consort Flavia might reasonably feel that 
her high destiny (rather a sentimental fancy, by the 
way, that high destiny!) would be better fulfilled than 
with the lovable but feather-brained Rassendy]. 

The performance is a curiously haphazard one, consi- 
dering its costliness and elaboration. Though the pre- 
valent style of play is in the usual quiet St. James’s key, 
some of the characters rush on the stage supercharged 
with dramatic excitement, and momentarily upset all 
congruity of style. Mr. Cautley or Mr. Alexander will 
certainly either kill or be killed some night, unless the 
sabre fight at the end is more carefully preconcerted than 
it was on the first night. What is called the coronation 
scene—meaning the scene in which Rassendyl goes off 
the stage to be crowned and comes back when the cere- 
mony is over—seems a very quiet little drawing-room- 
party business to a musical critic nursed on ‘“ Le 
Prophéte ” and the Wagnerian music drama; but it is 
enjoyable in its unsensational way. The dresses are 
recklessly expensive and not unhandsome. If I had 
never been taught to use my eyes as a critic of pictures, 
I might, perhaps, have been satisfied with the sunset 
scene in the forest of Zenda: as it was, the hopeless 
absurdity of the foreground light where Mr. Alexander 
lay at the foot of the tree, set me speculating as to when 
some serious attempt will be made to produce any of 
the subtler effects of open air on the stage. The acting 
was mostly very easy. Mr. Vernon, as Colonel Sapt, 
had the best part—indeed, in a sense the only part— 
and he left all the rest far behind in it. Mr. Alex- 
ander was capital in the comedy passages, and deli- 
vered his speeches in the last scene finely, but was bad 
in the drunken episode, which he played like a seasoned 
teetotaller. The rest of his part, or rather parts, was the 
wrong side of Rassendyl, which nothing could make really 
effective. Mr. Waring did what was possible to give 
an air of substance to the nullity called Duke Michael ; 
and Mr. Lawrence Cautley had not the material in his 
lines for producing the dashingly diabolical effect of the 
Hentzau of the novel. The truth is that half the company 
are doing nothing but ‘‘ supering,” although they are of 
course neither lineless nor nameless. Miss Millard has 
apparently taken the most heroic measures to transform 
herself into a true red Elphberg. She played with a 
touch of passion in the later scenes; but she was a 
little flat in the second act through her deficiency in 
comedy, her sense of humour resolutely refusing to 
express itself artistically. Miss Olga Brandon had 
nothing to do but embody the description of the Mayor’s 
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wife as a pretty woman ; but though the part is nothing, 
Miss Brandon certainly got the last inch out of it, and 
something over, making more of her curtsey than a 
good many actresses make of a speech. Miss Lily 
Hanbury was fairly successful in grappling with An- 
toinette de Mauban; and Miss Mabel Hackney, not as 
yet a very finished executant, conceived her part in the 
Prologue excellently. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has given me such unbounded 
delight by his feat of persuading the London critics that 
several of the most characteristic passages in his ‘‘ Sign 
of the Cross” are quotations from the Bible that I have 
nothing but praise for him. Sterne’s ‘‘ tempering the 
wind to the shorn lamb” need never again be quoted as 
the champion instance of scripturization. It is true that 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, following the universal law of art 
development, has founded his Sermon on the Mount to 
some extent on the original one; but I can assure the 
public that the text of ‘‘ The Sign of the Cross ” is essen- 
tially original ; and if Mr. Wilson Barrett writes to the 
papers to assure us, in the usual terms, that so far from 
his having taken his play from the Bible, he has never 
even read that volume, I am quite prepared to believe 
him. His literary style is altogether different. The play 
is a monument of sacred and profane history. The 
influence of Ibsen is apparent throughout, the Norwegian 
keynote being struck by Mr. Barrett himself in the 
words :—‘*‘ How many crimes are committed under the 
cloak of duty !” With scathing, searching irony, and with 
resolute courage in the face of the prejudiced British public, 
he has drawn a terrible contrast between the Romans 
(‘* Pagans, I regret to say,” as Mr. Pecksniff remarked 
of the sirens), with their straightforward sensuality, and 
the strange, perverted voluptuousness of the Christians, 
with their shuddering exaltations of longing for the whip, 
the rack, the stake, and the lions. The whole drama 
lies in the spectacle of the hardy Roman prefect, a 
robust soldier and able general, gradually falling under 
the spell of a pale Christian girl, white and worn with 
spiritual ecstasy, and beautiful as Mary Anderson. As 
she gradually throws upon him the fascination of suf- 
fering and martyrdom, he loses his taste for wine ; the 
courtesans at his orgies disgust him; heavenly visions 
obsess him; undreamt- of raptures of sacrifice, agony, 
and escape from the world to indescribable holiness and 
bliss tempt him ; and finally he is seen, calm and noble, 
but stark mad, following the girl to her frightfully 
voluptuous death. It is a tremendous moral lesson ; 
and though I am pagan enough to most intensely dis- 
like the flogging and racking and screaming on the 
stage (I really am such a bloodless creature that I take 
no delight in torture), yet no doubt it helps to drive the 
irony of the theme home. 

On the intellectual side, Christianity hardly re- 
ceives justice from Mr. Wilson Barrett. ‘‘ Christianity 
is not in itself a crime,” says Marcus to Nero. ‘* Marcus 
argues strongly, Czsar,” is Poppea’s comment. I must 
say I think Poppea is rather too easily satisfied. But, 
after all, we do not want to hear the case argued at 
this time of day. What we enjoy is being so familiarly 
in Rome that it sounds quite natural when such direc- 
tions to. wayfarers as ‘‘ Fourth on the right from the 
statue of Hercules” are given by the lictors. We come 
into the presence of Nero, and hear him ordering a set 
of living torches for that evening, and boasting of what 
an artist he is. We see the Roman ladies at home 
sticking pins into their slaves, and the Roman diner-out 
exhausted by his second vomit. We hear the thunder 
of the chariot race, and see the gladiator enter the 
arena. And we have, as aforesaid, whips and racks, 
chains and dungeons, uplifted crosses and Christian 
martyrs, not to mention plenty of music well handled 
by Mr. Edward Jones, with hymns for the Christians, 
waltzes for the Romans, and Sullivan’s ‘* Thou’rt 
passing hence, my brother,” and Gounod’s ‘* Nazareth” 
on the cornet and sackbut between the acts. 

The mounting is handsome, and the stage manage- 
ment good and unselfish, all the parts being played with 
quite extraordinary spirit, and in no way sacrificed to 
the actor-manager’s. I have never seen better work 
got out of acompany. Mr. Wilson Barrett has honestly 
sunk the actor in the author, and done his best for the 
play, instead of for himself personally. Indeed, the one 
conspicuous and laughable oversight is in Mc. Barrett's 
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40 
own make-up. Instead of wearing the proper cropped 
Roman wig, he wears his own hair in his old familiar 
feminine fashion, with the result that when he first steps 
on the stage he presents such an amazing resemblance 
to Miss Victor that, instead of applauding him, I stared 
with a shocked conviction that I had that lady before 
me in the costume of a Roman warrior. The effect is 


amusing ; but it spoils an otherwise manly picture. 
G B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ia spite of bad and anxious times, City men have not 

been altogether displeased at the opportunity 
recently afforded of paying off old scores against 
Imperial Germany and her malevolent ‘‘ honest broker” 
at Friedrichsruh. Things looked rather gloomy on the 
Stock Exchange from Saturday last until Wednesday, 
when a more cheerful feeling prevailed owing to the 
energetic action of the Government and the release of 
Dr. Jameson and his comrades. On Thursday a further 
improvement was recorded in all departments. In the 
case of many stocks in which a day or two previously 
there were only sellers, there were only buyers, wishing 
to cover their ‘‘ bear” operations. On the whole general 
business was almost at a standstill during the past 
week, and many prices were lowered merely for want of 
buyers. Consols went as low as 105}, but on Thursday 
they touched 106. 


It is asserted that the majority of Uitlanders at 
Johannesburg are Jews; and, if this be true, it is not 
surprising that they were not peculiarly anxious to 
fight. If we may judge by probabilities, their intention 
was not only to save their own precious skins, but also 
to fill their pockets by entering into large ‘‘ bear” 
operations here in anticipation of Dr. Jameson’s ex- 
pected invasion. The ‘‘bears” are now trying to buy 
back what they sold, and the result was a sharp ad- 
vance all round in ‘‘ Africans,” amounting in some cases 
to 25 per cent. and more from the lowest prices. For 
the rest, the labour question is every day becoming of 
more vital importance in the near future of South 
African mines. The Cape correspondent of the 
‘* Times,” we note, telegraphed on Thursday that out- 
ward-bound steamers are crowded with miners returning 
home in consequence of the disturbed condition of the 
country. We should recommend investors to leave 
mines alone for the present. 


Money was abundant during the past week, and day- 
to-day loans were easily procurable at } to 4 per cent., 
whilst for short periods 4 per cent. was asked. Not much 
business was done in the discount market, but rates were 
inclined to be firm. The rate for three months’ bills 
was 1} per cent. ; for four months’, 1} to 14 per cent. ; 
and for six months’ it varied between 4 and 14 percent. 
Indian and Colonial loans were weak. The Bank rate 
remains unchanged at 2 per cent. 


The traffic returns for the past week have been most 
favourable in the case of Home Railways, and though 
the Market was momentarily quiet and dull, in sym- 

thy with Consols, there was no weakness, whilst on 

hursday an improvement in prices was recorded. 
Among the traffic receipts the most noteworthy were 
those of the Brighton, the South-Eastern, the Sheffield, 
the Caledonian, the Chatham, and the Great Western 
lines. American Railways, after falling several points 
on Monday owing to the report that Mr. Carlisle was 
inviting public tenders for the proposed loan, recovered 
later in the week, when it was reported, on the other 
hand, that the loan would be subscribed, after all, by 
the Bond Syndicate. The quieter aspect of affairs in 
the Transvaal, and a belief that the Venezuela question 
was in a fair way to amicable settlement, contributed to 
the improvement in prices. 


United States finance is the region of surprises. Last 
week we described a loan scheme which President 
Cleveland had arranged with the Morgan Syndicate for 
bolstering up the Treasury reserve. It had then been 

ractically settled, but on Sunday at midnight Treasurer 
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Carlisle sent out a prospectus of the most extraordinary 
kind, calling on the American people at large to come 
to his rescue by tendering for four per cent. twenty- 
year bonds in amounts of fifty dollars and upwards. He 
gave them a whole month to think over it, and to find 
the gold which alone he would accept for the bonds, 
though he would not undertake to pay gold back—only 
coin. Conjecture-has been rife as to the cause of this 
sudden left wheel at the last moment. The President 
was said to have revolted against the Morgan Syndicate 
because he thought it was pushing him into a corner. 
Mr. Morgan was said to have backed out because of 
defections among his underwriters in Europe and oppo- 
sition in banking circles at home. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was said to have taken fright at threatened 
proceedings in Congress should he repeat the operation 
of last March. Meanwhile, the ‘‘ New York World” is 
running the popular loan for all it is worth, which 
is very little. So sceptical is Wall Street about it that 
gold shipments are being resumed in considerable 
volume, and any day the President may have to make 
another appeal to Mr. Morgan to save the situation once 
more. 


Canadian Pacific shares, which closed on Monday at 
522, touched 534 on Thursday. Grand Trunk Stocks 
were fairly firm in the latter part of the week ; the latest 
traffic returns showed an increase of £4,422 upon the 
corresponding week in 1895. Mexican Railway Stocks 
were weak. South American Railways and South 
American Stocks generally were dull, but inclined to be 
firm, and prices on Thursday recovered to about the 
prices of the previous Saturday. International Stocks 
shared in the recovery, owing to repurchases by operators 
for the fall and the better tone prevailing in the South 
African market and on the Continental bourses. The 
only notable exception to this better state of things was 
Spanish Four per Cents., which at 593 still showed a 
relapse of 14 per cent. The general Mining Market was 
almost neglected, but both Indian and West Australian 
shares moved upward in price. Copper shares, too, 
were firm. Silver was little dealt in, and the price per 
ounce stood at about 308d. 


THE FATE OF THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 


This week there have been three questions on the 
lips of the Stock Exchange—What is the German 
Emperor to do next? What are the Boers to do with 
Jameson ? and What is to happen to the Chartered Com- 
pany? Of the three, the last has been, perhaps, upper- 
most in the speculative mind. A great deal depended 
on it, and it admitted of great variety of opinion. One 
day pessimist views prevailed, and nothing else was 
apprehended than the revocation of the Company’s 
charter ; while all its available assets might have to be 
sacrificed to the Boers as a war indemnity. Next day 
the optimists got the upper hand, and ridiculed the idea 
of any serious trouble happening to the Company. It 
might have to be relieved of its political functions ; but 
that would be a great saving to it, and enable it to 
devote all its energy to the development of its goldfields. 
Between these opposite views, neither of which could 
kick the balance, the Market hesitated, like a donkey 
between two bundles of hay, and Chartered shares did 
not fluctuate more than a few shillings on the week. 


The very uncertainty of the outlook should have 
caused a much greater movement; but holders were 
too bewildered to form an opinion, so they sat still and 
did nothing. Seeing that there are twenty thousand of 
them, more or less, it was lucky for the Market the 
did so. But the alternative has yet to be faced, and it 
means a great deal for Chartered shares, Whether 
they are to return to their high-water mark of 8} or to 
their deep level record, which, if we remember rightly, 
was 125., depends on the decision of the Government as 
to the Company’s future. That, in its turn, will 
depend on a variety of influences which may be 
brought to bear on the Government during the pend- 
ing reorganization of our South African policy, 
There will, of course, be an investigation into the 
origin of the Jameson raid and its responsible 
authors. Should it confirm existing suspicions as to 
the complicity of the Company’s officials from the 
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highest to the lowest in the violation of the Transvaal 
territory, that presumably would settle the question. 

If the Company were, however, to pass through the 
first ordeal successfully, there would be several more to 
follow. President Kruger, who has to be humoured, for 
the present at least, is notoriously incensed against the 
Company and Mr. Rhodes. The German Government 
honours them with an equal, if not a stronger, animosity. 
If Mr. Kruger chooses to stipulate for guarantees 
against further disturbance from his too lively neigh- 
bours north of the Limpopo, the Colonial Office will find 
it difficult to refuse, and any concession it makes will 
have to be at the expense of the Chartered Company. 
The greatest risk of all, however, may come from the 
Colonial Office itself. Not at all urfikely, Mr. Cham- 
berlain may see the necessity for a vigorous and 
comprehensive treatment of the Transvaal question. A 
policy capable of presenting a firm but friendly front to 
Boers, Uitlanders, Afrikanders, and Germans alike is 
obviously needed, and the Minister who undertakes it 
must have a free hand. The work which Mr. Rhodes 
was supposed to be doing so brilliantly has been undone 
in a single night; it lies in ruins. Mr. Chamberlain 
will have to start de novo, and as far as possible with 
a clean sheet. Best of all for him if the Chartered 
Company could be quietly wiped out, and its showy but 
sinister history forgotten. 

From a market point of view there are thus possible 
solutions of the deadlock ranging in gravity from com- 
plete liquidation to the mere curtailment of the Com- 
pany’s political powers. It seems to us, however, 
probable that the Charter will be revoked absolutely, 
and the Company’s territory taken over by the Imperial 
Government. In this event the Company would have 
to make the best bargain it could with the Govern- 
ment for its actual assets. The recent liquidation of 
the British East Africa Company offers a precedent 
more favourable to the Government than to the share- 
holders. It was bought out for about ten shillings in 
the pound of its capital. The price given by the 
Government should depend to some extent upon the 
degree in which Mr. Rhodes, as Managing Director, 
was implicated in the Jameson raid. 


NEW ISSUES. 
CANADA WESTERN CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


In the interests of investors and others who entertain 
high hopes with regard to the future of British Columbia, 
we recently exposed a questionable scheme called the 
Lillooet, Fraser River, and Cariboo Goldfields, Limited. 
From all parts of the Province we have received con- 
gratulatory messages thanking us for our condemnation 
of Messrs. Sperling & Co.’s promotion. We are now in a 
position to give some particulars of another project of 
which British Columbia is being made the victim. This is 
the Canada Western Central Railway (otherwise known as 
the British Pacific), and it is a scheme which in magni- 
tude and audacity far surpasses any of the wild-cat enter- 
prises which have hitherto injured the credit of British 
Columbia and diverted capital from legitimate and sound 
undertakings. Before proceeding to give particulars of 
this scheme, it is necessary that the present political 
position of the Government of British Columbia should 
be to some extent explained, in order that the uninitiated 
may fully appreciate the motives which have caused a 
responsible Government to lend its support to such 
a speculation as the Canada Western Central Rail- 
way. The seat of Government is at Victoria, Van- 
couver Island. That city was once the centre of trade 
and the distributing point for the whole province ; 
but since the completion of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way the trade has been gradually transferred to the 
city of Vancouver, the terminus of the railway. This 
circumstance has, not unnaturally, given rise to some 
amount of jealousy on the part of the inhabitants of 
Victoria. The present Government were in power long 
before the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and since then they have been enabled to retain office 
owing to what is stated to have been a grossly unjust 
distribution of seats and the liberal use, on the eve of 
elections, of moneys appropriated for public works. 
Before the general election of 1894 the Island re- 
turned four Opposition members, three of these repre- 
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senting the city of Victoria. At that election the 
Government candidates adopted as an election cry the 
construction of a second transcontinental railway, termi- 
nating at Victoria, and the consequence was that the 
Opposition was wiped out so far as the Island was con- 
cerned, whilst the Government stood pledged to an 
undertaking which their supporters represented to the 
electors as being certain to rehabilitate the fallen for- 
tunes of the Province. 

The Canada Western Central Railway was _incor- 
porated by an Act of the local Legislature as far back 
as 6 April, 1889, and since that date its promoters 
have been endeavouring to raise capital, but with- 
out success. On 10 April, 1893, the Company was 
granted a renewal of its charter, the conditions of which 
had not been carried out. Chief Justice Davie (then 
Premier), in moving the second reading of the Bill, 
read a letter from the solicitors of the Company, Messrs. 
Bodwell & Irving, dated Victoria, 6 April, 1893, in which 
the following passages occur :— 

‘*We have made every possible effort to finance the 
undertaking on the basis of the land grant subsidies 
alone, and in order to accomplish this we have laid the 
enterprise before the leading financial houses of the 
United States and Europe; and, although on many 
occasions we have apparently been on the eve of success, 
we have found at the last moment that those on whom 
we relied for financial aid had withdrawn, as they were 
not sufficiently satisfied with the security offered. 

‘* The difficulty principally arises from the fact that a 
road such as this, running through an entirely new 
country, will have no earning capacity during the period 
of construction, and after construction, for a considerable 

eriod, there will be, for the same reason, little hope of 
its being able to pay more than the operating expenses. 

** In organizing this Company for the purpose which 
we have stated, they (the capitalists) have insisted as a 
term of undertaking the responsibility which we have 
asked them to assume that we should request some 
financial accommodation from the Province. 

‘*We propose that the Government should guarantee 
the interest on these securities (the Company’s bonds) 
to an amount not exceeding $15,000 per mile of road 
constructed.” 

It appears to us that the renewal of the charter in the 
face of the above statements almost pledges the Govern- 
ment to grant the guarantee, as they would not other- 
wise be justified in putting the Company to further 
expense. The point to be considered by intending 
investors is whether, in the present financial position of 
the province of British Columbia, a guarantee of 3 per 
cent. on $15,000 per mile on a line of such length 
would be good security. In the course of last year the 
Province borrowed £420,000. In the prospectus of 
this loan the Hon. Mr. Turner, the Premier and Finance 
Minister, states that the net funded debt amounted to 
£600,000, making a total of £ 1,020,000 ; but he omits 
to mention the liability of the Province for the interest 
on the bonds of the Victoria and Sidney, the Sushwap 
and Okanagan, and the Nakusp and Slocan Railways, 
none of which are paying properties. The two former 
cost the Province $49,519 for interest for the year ending 
30 June, 1894, so that their prospect of paying seems 
extremely remote. The net revenue of the Province, 
which had shown a continuous increase up to the year 
ending 30 June, 1892, is now decreasing, while the 
expenditure is increasing in a positively alarming 
manner. The following figures are official :— 

Year ending 
30 June, 1892 30 June, 1893 30 June, 1894 
Net expenditure ... $1,370,431 $1,431,438 81,514 495 


Net revenue ess 1,038,237 1,019,206 $21,660 
Deficit 8332,194 $412,232 $692,745 


The above figures point to bankruptcy at a not very dis- 
tant date, and this consummation can only be avoided 
by the Government taking immediate steps to make 
their expenditure and revenue balance, instead of carry- 
ing on the ordinary government of the country with 
borrowed money. When the promoters of the Canada 
Western Central Railway talk about a second trans- 
continental railway, to terminate at Victoria, we can 
scarcely believe that they are in earnest. We are 
rather inclined to think that the real object of these 
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astute gentlemen is a Government guarantee of their 
bonds, which would ‘‘ boom ” the land in the north-west 
end of the Island, and enable them to get out of the 
concern most profitably to themselves. It must be 
remembered that the Canadian Pacific Railway cost 
$50,000 per mile from the summit of the Rockies to 
the coast, a distance of over 500 miles. It is, therefore, 
rather improbable that the Canada Western Central 
would undertake to construct a line of greater length 
through a similar country for a less guarantee than that 
asked for—namely, 3 per cent. on $15,000 per mile. 
And, as the distance from the Téte Juane Cache Pass, 
in the Rockies, to the head of Bute Inlet—the route 
proposed—is about 500 miles, the guarantee on this 
portion of the line would amount to $225,000 per annum. 
At this cost the Province would be possessed of a 
line which would have one terminus in the Rockies, and 
the other at the head of Bute Inlet ; for the main portion 
of the line lying beyond the boundary of British Columbia 
could not be guaranteed by the Local Government. 
From Bute Inlet there would be a passage of 80 miles 
by water to the nearest suitable port on the Island, 
about the same as there now is between Vancouver City 
and Victoria; but the promoters of the scheme say they 
will carry the line on to the Island by constructing it 
along the west shore of Bute Inlet, and then bridging 
over the intervening channels—namely, Arran Rapids, 
1,137 ft.; No. 1 Channel, 1,397 ft. ; No. 2, 1,236 ft.; No. 3, 
704 ft.; Middle do., 1,190 ft.; Seymour Narrows, with rock 
near centre, with 18ft. of water at low tide, 2,575 ft. 
The line would then join the Island railway, and termi- 
nate at Victoria, but goods despatched by this route 
would have to be carried for over three hundred miles by 
rail to avoid thirty miles of water carriage, as compared 
with the Canadian Pacific, with which company this line 
would be in direct competition. $60,000,000 would be a 
low estimate for this portion of the road. In the face of 
the facts that this Company proposes to commence work 
on the Island, that the directors are reported to be in- 
terested in lands in the north-west end of the Island, 
that no arrangements have been made with the other 
Provinces of the Dominion through which the line must 
pass, that its cost is enormous, and that the prospect of 
any return is very uncertain, we really cannot believe that 
the Company is in earnest in proposing to construct a 
trans-continental railway on the guarantee of the Pro- 
vince. And in saying this we have in our mind the 
difficulties met with in constructing the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and the severe strain which was put on the 
whole Dominion of Canada before that undertaking 
could be carried through. The public who are asked 
to invest must be the judges ; but if the scheme resolves 
itself, as we do not think improbable, into the con- 
struction of a few miles of railway on the Island, 
and perhaps the purchase of the Victoria and Nanaimo 
Railway, which is a non-paying business, the scheme 
means little less than a fraud upon the investing 
public. 

In the prospectus of the last loan, to which we have 
already referred, the Hon. Mr. Turner, Premier and 
Finance Minister, directed Messrs. Woolston & Beeton, 
of Austin Friars, E.C., to introduce the following 
clause :—‘‘1. The Government of British Columbia 
have authorized the loan agents to say—(1) That after 
the present loan of £420,000 has been raised, no new 
debt will be incurred for at least three years from the 
ist July next, but the right is reserved of raising money 
for the redemption of securities already in existence and 
of carrying on the conversion of any outstanding loan ; 
and (2) that when the public works have been carried 
out for which the present loan is intended to provide, 
it is believed that further expenditure for such pur- 
poses will not entail further borrowing, but that the 
cost of such works as the development of the country 
may require, and which may not be carried out by 
means of surplus revenue, may be met by the proceeds 
of land sales.” 

Now, to guarantee the bonds of the Canada Western 
Central Railway would be a direct violation of the first 

rtion of this clause. The second statement quoted 


is calculated to deceive the public, as about two-thirds 
of the loan was required to meet the liabilities of the 
Government on such work as the unnecessary Parlia- 
ment buildings which are being erected at Victoria, and 
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current expenses, and not for the development of the 
country. The remaining third will not suffice to carry 
on the ordinary expenses of Government for the next 
three years, so that at the end of that period the 
Province will again find itself in arrears. Mr. Turner 
talks of surplus revenue ; but there has been none since 
1872, nor is there likely to be any. On the contrary, 
we find on reference to the public accounts that there 
has been a steadily increasing deficit as regards land 
sales, which are an expenditure of the capital of the 
Province and its only substantial asset. It is not sur- 
prising, however, that these show a large falling off, 
as no prudent investor would buy land in a country 
where the taxation is yearly increasing without any 
prospect of diminution. Furthermore, it should be 
borne in mind that the Province of British Columbia is 
practically a new country. It is undeveloped and un- 
explored, and, for the greater part of its area, un- 
populated. It offers a congenial field for the operations 
of speculators and adventurers. Such of these as belong 
to the country are the most dangerous to its prospects, 
for in too many instances they act with the support and 
connivance of the Government. 


STREETER & Company, LIMITED. 


In connexion with the article which appeared in our 
last issue, we have received another long letter from 
Messrs. Smiles & Co. The only material statements 
which this letter contains are ‘‘ that the profits men- 
tioned (in the prospectus of Streeter & Co., Limited) - 
are net profits,” and that ‘had the profits been giver 
for the last three years, or for the last two years, or 
even for the last one year (sic/) the average in either 
case would have been larger than that of the last seven 
years given in the prospectus.” We are glad to publish 
these statements, which we cannot but accept upon the 
authority of Messrs. Smiles & Co. We must, how- 
ever, express ourvery great surprise that the accountant’s 
certificate, which contained such facts as these, should 
not have been reproduced verbatim in the prospectus. 
Surely it would be difficult to find a worse-drawn pro- 
spectus than that of Streeter & Company, Limited. 


CORRESPONDENCE, | 


We have received the following letter from Mr. Oscar 
Beringer’s solicitors :-— 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
65, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., 9 January, 1896. 


Sir,—Mr. Oscar Beringer has consulted us with 
reference to the leading article signed ‘‘ J. F. R.” which 
appeared in your issue of Saturday last. The true facts 
of the case, which have already appeared in the public 
journals, are these :— 

Among Mr. Beringer’s pupils was a promising child 
whose father has been for many years a British sub- 
ject, and who has herself continuously lived in England 
since she was four years old. In the circumstances it 
seemed to Mr. Beringer that if she did not come within 
the conditions (which can, as we understand, be varied 
at any time by the donors) of the Erard Scholarship, she 
at least came within the spirit of its conditions, and Mr. 
Beringer, with perfect fairness, laid the facts of the case 
before the authorities, and with their consent the child 
was allowed to compete, on the plainly expressed under- 
standing that the question of whether she was legally 
eligible or not should be properly decided thereafter, 
should she be so fortunate (which she was not) as ta 
gain the scholarship. Nothing that happened justifies 
any of the extravagant abuse contained in your article. 
The case is not ‘‘ an infamous case,” Mr. Beringer’s pupil 
did not ‘‘ win the scholarship in defiance of law, honour 
and common decency,” she would not have done so if 
she had been returned at the top of the list (a position 
which another of Mr. Beringer’s pupils occupied), nor 
did she, in fact, win the scholarship at all. To write 
of a transaction which was fairly, honestly, and 
honourably carried out as a “feat of dishonesty from 
which the most hardened bogus Company promoter 
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might well shrink” is to use language which is a 
disgrace to journalism and an indelible disgrace to the 
man who wrote it. So far as that individual is 
concerned, we will presently deal with him. So far as 
your paper is concerned, Mr. Beringer requires that this 
letter, together with a withdrawal and expression of 
regret on your part, shall be inserted in your issue of 
Saturday next, the 11th inst., in as conspicuous a posi- 
tion as the original article was published ; failing which, 
we shall be obliged if you will inform us the names of 
your solicitors who will accept service of process on 


your behalf. Yours truly, 
HASTIEs. 


[As will be seen, the article referred to was not a 
‘*leading article,” but an article signed with the initials 
of a well-known musical critic. Mr. Beringer’s solicitors 
call upon us to withdraw certain expressions used in 
the article and to express our regret for publishing 
them. Inasmuch as our critic points out to us that the 
most objectionable of these expressions (‘infamous case” 
&c.) do not apply, and were not intended to apply to 
Mr. Oscar Beringer, we imagine that that gentleman 
will be satisfied by the statement of the fact. Further, 
our critic shows that he said ‘‘ may win scholarships,” 
and, b eing acquainted with the well-known facts, did not 
dream of implying that the scholarship was actually won. 
The last sentence of the article clearly does not refer to 
Mr. Beringer in any way, and therefore does not justify 
the intemperate reference to our critic. Naturally, 
however, we regret that any expression in this paper 
should have given occasion for misunderstanding. We 
can only add that we are sorry that Messrs. Hasties 
should have seen fit to close their letter with a menace 
that might give to this really willing explanation an 
appearance of being made under pressure.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE AFRICAN AMBITIONS OF GERMANY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy ReEvIEw. 


Lonpon, 9 January, 1896. 


Sir,—During the discussion on the Stokes case you 
allowed me to raise a warning against England being 
led by a blind thirst for vengeance into a quarrel with 
our one ally in Equatorial Africa, and thus playing into 
the hands of our most dangerous rival. I did not then 
expect that we should have so soon such an impressive 
lesson of the African ambitions of our grasping neigh- 
bour. No one who has watched German policy since 
1889 can fail to see that it is based on the resolve to 
hinder the further growth of British influence in Africa 
south of the Equator. It aims at extending the frontiers 
of German East Africa westward until they reach those 
of Portuguese West Africa. It will then easily, by 
bluff, or purchase, or by playing on fear and distrust 
of England, wring from Portugal a strip of land along 
the right bank of the Kabompo. This accomplished, 
German East and West Africas will be connected, and 
British progress to the north be completely barred. In 
order to forward this scheme, Germany is naturally 
only too glad to foster race-hatred and delay union in 
South Africa, so that our attention may be diverted 
from the region to the north, and our hands be 
weakened in the struggle for supremacy in Equatorial 
Africa. 

The fact that the Kaiser’s telegram has called pro- 
minent attention to the aggressive character of German 
African ambitions is at least one good that has resulted 
from Jameson’s deplorable raid.—Yours obediently, 

East AFRICAN. 


THE ADDRESS TO AMERICAN AUTHORS AND 
THE AUTHORS’ SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Lonpon, 7 January, 18096. 


Sir,—I am glad that you have opened your columns 
to a discussion on this subject. 

Perhaps you will allow me to say that during the last 
ten days é have been in communication with many 
authors, both great and small, and I have found the 
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feeling to be one of almost unanimous condemnation of 
this uncalled-for, ill-judged, and ill-written manifesto. 
It is unnecessary for me to criticize it in detail, for the 
historical, geographical, and grammatical errors with 
wisich it abounds, its abject and fulsome tone, and its 
‘* shilling-shocker ” style, have already been ably dealt 
with in your pages. Rumour says that the ‘ writer of 
distinction ” who penned the Address is Mr. Hall Caine, 
and that it may be regarded as a specimen of the after- 
dinner oratory with which he regaled “ our kinsfolk in 
America” on his recent tour. If this be so, then the 
‘* Ambassador of Letters” had better have stopped at 
home: there is nothing gained by making English 
authors ridiculous. 

My object is to call attention to another aspect of the 
case. Why did this extraordinary effusion receive the 
official sanction of the Authors’ Society? And why has 
it been printed, circulated, and canvassed for at the 
Society’s expense ? 

On the 28th ult. I, in common with other members 
of the Authors’ Society, received a printed copy of this 
Address, together with a letter from the Secretary. On 
the 2nd inst. I received a copy of ‘‘ The Author,” the 
official organ of the Society, conducted by Sir Walter 
Besant, in which the objectionable Address again appears 
in large type, and is accompanied by an earnest appeal 
for signatures. On the 3rd inst. the Secretary writes 
an official letter to the ‘‘Times” on the matter. In 
addition, I happen to know that one or two prominent 
members of the Society have been making personal 
appeals, ad misericordiam, to obtain signatures to this 
miserable document. To what end is all this? The 
Authors’ Society exists primarily for the defence of 
literary property. I and others joined it under that 
impression, and we maintain that in the matter of the 
Address it has gone wholly outside its province. 

The hasty action which has been taken affords one 
more proof that it is high time for the Society to set its 
house in order. At present it is supposed to be 
governed by a President who never presides (even at its 
annual dinner), a Council which rarely if ever meets, 
and a Committee of Management which does not appear 
to manage. In proof of this last assertion, I know for 
a fact that, notwithstanding the issue of the Address 
was a highly controversial question of policy, and a 
matter involving the Society in a not inconsiderable 
expense, the Committee of Management was not con- 
sulted defore its publication. This Committee consists 
of Sir W. Martin Conway (Chairman), Sir Walter 
Besant, Sir A. C. Mackenzie, and Messrs. A. W. 
4 Beckett, Egerton Castle, W. M. Colles, John Collier, 
H. Rider Haggard, Anthony Hope Hawkins, J. M. Lely, 
Henry Norman, and S. Squire Sprigge. It is absurd to 
suppose that all these gentlemen would have approved 
of this document, and I may add that, to my own kggw- 
ledge, two of them, at least, condemn it quite as 
strongly as I do. The whole affair seems to have been 
worked by two or three prominent members on their 
own initiative. Especially would I mention Mr. Hall 
Caine and Sir Walter Besant. 

The Society does not publish any list of members— 
why, I do not know, unless it be that it is ashamed to 
uncover its nakedness—but it is said to consist of some 
eight hundred to a thousand “ authors,” who each 
subscribe one guinea a year. So far as one can judge 
from its annual dinner, a great number of these are 
practically unknown writers, and a large proportion of 
them are women. It is chiefly on behalf of these in- 
experienced and unknown writers that I am writing 
now. They have been induced to join the Authors’ 
Society because they think that in some way it may 
help them in their business arrangements with pub- 
lishers, and help others also. It is cruelly unjust that 
their hard-earned guineas should be squandered on 
the printing and postage of this Address. And it is 
scandalous that such a policy should have been adopted, 
and such an expense incurred, without previous con- 
sultation with the Committee of Management. If the 
‘* writer of distinction ” and his friends wish to advertise 
their sentiments, well and good. But they should at 
least have the decency to do it at their own expense, 
and not out of the pockets of their pee brethren. — 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, . H. WILkINs. 
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REVIEWS. 


IN THE SCHOOL OF BATTLE: THE MAKING 
OF A SOLDIER. 


**The Red Badge of Courage.” By Stephen Crane. 
London: Heinemann. 1896. 


A?’ a time like the present, when England, isolated by 
the jealousy and assailed by the threats of powerful 
rivals, is rising to the situation, and showing that 
the heart of the nation is as sound after the long 
Victorian peace as it was in the days of the Armada, 
that the desperate if lawless enterprise of Jameson and 
Willoughby is as near to the general heart of the people 
as were the not very dissimilar enterprises of the old 
Elizabethan captains, a want, which has long existed, 
makes itself felt with increased intensity—the want of 
some book that shall satisfy the well-nigh universal 
desire to know the inmost truths of the experiences 
which actual battle alone bestows on the men engaged 
in it. 

The want finds the book as the opportunity finds 
the man: Mr. Stephen Crane’s ‘‘Red Badge of 
Courage” really supplies the want more completely, and 
therefore more satisfactorily, than any other book with 
which we are acquainted. Tolstoi, in his ‘‘ War and 
Peace” and his sketches of Sebastopol, has given, 
with extraordinary depth of insight and extraordinary 
artistic skill, the effect of battle on the ordinary man, 
whether cultured officer or simple and rough soldier ; 
but he takes no one man through the long series of ex- 

riences and impressions which Mr. Crane describes in 
its effects on young Henry Fleming, a raw recruit who 
first saw service in the last American Civil War. While 
the impressions of fighting, and especially of wounds 
and death, on an individual soldier have been painted 
with marvellously vivid touches by Tolstoi, the impres- 
sions of battle on a body of men, a regiment, have been 
also realized and represented with characteristic vigour 
by Mr.. Rudyard Kipling in such admirable work as 
‘*The Drums of the Fore and Aft.” With less imagi- 
nation, but with an accumulated mass of studied 
knowledge altogether too laboured, M. Zola in 
‘La Débicle” has done some excellent literary 
work, but work not so convincing as Kipling’s, and 
work certainly far inferior to Mr. Stephen Crane’s, 
whose picture of the effect of actual fighting on a 
raw regiment is simply unapproached in intimate 
knowledge and sustained imaginative strength. This 
we say without forgetting Mérimée’s celebrated account 
of the taking of the redoubt. The writing of the 
French stylist is, no doubt, much superior in its uniform 
excellence ; but Mr. Crane, in the supreme moments of 
the fight, is possessed by the fiery breath of battle, as 
a Pythian priestess by the breath of the God, and finds 
an inspired utterance that will reach the universal heart 
of man. Courage in facing wounds and death is the 
special characteristic of man among the animals, of man 
who sees into the future, and has therefore much to deter 
him that affects him alone. Indeed, man, looking at 
the past, might almost be described as the fighting 
animal ; and Mr. Crane’s extraordinary book will appeal 
strongly to the insatiable desire, latent or developed, 
to know the psychology of war—how the sights and 
sounds, the terrible details of the drama of battle, affect 
the senses and the soul of man. Whether Mr. Crane 
has had personal experience of the scenes he depicts we 
cannot say from external evidence ; but the extremely 
vivid touches of detail convince us that he has. Certainly, 
if his book were altogether a work of the imagination, 
unbased on personal experience, his realism would be 
nothing short of a miracle. Unquestionably his know- 
ledge, as we believe acquired in war, has been assimi- 
lated and has become a part of himself. At the 
heated crises of the battle he has the war fever—the 
Berserk fury in his veins, he lives in the scenes he 
depicts, he drinks to the dregs the bitter cup of defeat 
and the bitter cup of fear and shame with his characters 
no less completely than he thrills with their frantic rage 
when repulsed by the enemy, and their frantic joy when 
they charge home. 

_“ The Red Badge of Courage ”—a name which means, 
we may perhaps explain, a wound received in open 
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fight with the enemy—is the narrative of two processes : 
the process by which a raw youth develops into a tried 
and trustworthy soldier, and the process by which a 
regiment that has never been under fire develops into a 
finished and formidable fighting machine. Henry 
Fleming, the youth who is the protagonist of this 
thrillingly realistic drama of war, has for deuteragonist 
Wilson, the loud young boaster. Wilson, however, 
comes only occasionally into the series of pictures of 
fighting, and of the impressions that fighting produces 
on the hypersensitive nerves of the chief character. 
Fleming, a neurotic lad, constitutionally weak and in- 
tensely egotistic, fanciful and easily excited, enlists in 
the Northern Army, and finds himself a raw recruit in a 
new regiment, derisively greeted by veteran regiments 
as ‘fresh fish.” Nights of morbid introspection afflict 
the youth with the intolerable question, Will he funk 
when the fighting comes? Thus he continues to ques- 
tion and torture himself till his feelings are raised to 
the zt power of sensitiveness. At last, after many 
false alarms and fruitless preparations, the real battle 
approaches, and whatever confidence in himself re- 
mained oozes away from the lonelylad. ‘* He lay down 
in the grass. The blades pressed tenderly against his 
cheek. The liquid stillness of the night enveloping him 
made him feel vast pity for himself. . . . He wished 
without reserve that he was at home again.” He talked 
with his comrades, but found no sign of similar weakness. 
He felt himself inferior to them: an outcast. Then, in 
the grey dawn, after such a night of fear, they start 
hastily for the front. ‘‘ He felt carried along by a mob. 
The sun spread disclosing rays, and one by one regi- 
ments burst into view like armed men just born from 
the earth. The youth perceived that the time had 
come. He was about to be measured. For a moment 
he felt in the face of his great trial like a babe, and the 
flesh over his heart seemed very thin.” He looked 
round him, but there was no escape from the regiment. 
‘*He was ina moving box.” The experiences of the 
battle are led up to with masterly skill. First he is 
fascinated by the skirmishers, whom he sees running 
hither and thither, ‘‘ firing at the landscape.” Then 
comes one of Mr. Crane’s vivid poetical conceptions : 
the advancing line encounters a dead soldier. ‘‘He 
lay upon his back staring at the sky. He was dressed 
in an awkward suit of yellowish brown. The youth 
could see that the soles of his shoes had been worn to 
the thinness of writing paper, and from a great rent in 
one the dead foot projected piteously. And it was as 
if death had betrayed the soldier. In death it exposed 
to his enemies that poverty which in life he had per- 
haps concealed from his friends. The ranks opened 
covertly to avoid the corpse. The  invulner- 
able dead man forced a way for himself. The 
youth looked keenly at the ashen face. The wind 
raised the tawny beard. It moved as if a hand were 
stroking it.” An unreasoning dread swept over the 
young recruit; the forest everywhere seemed to hide 
the enemy, and might any moment bristle with rifle- 
barrels. He lagged at last, with tragic glances at the 
sky ; only to bring down on himself the young lieutenant 
of his company with loud reproaches for skulking. 
The new regiment took its ground in a fringe of wood. 
Shells came screaming over. ‘‘ Bullets began to whistle 
among the branches and hiss at the trees. Twigs and 
leaves came sailing down. It was as if a thousand 
axes, wee and invisible, were being wielded.” Then 
the tide of battle moved toward them, and out of the 
grey smoke came the yells of the combatants, and then 
a mob of beaten men rushed past, careless of the grim 
jokes hurled atthem. ‘‘ The battle reflection that shone 
for an instant on their faces on the mad current made 
the youth feel” that he would have gladly escaped if he 
could. ‘‘ The sight of this stampede exercised a flood- 
like force that seemed able to drag sticks and stones 
and men from the ground.” At last, “Here they 
come! Here they come! Gunlocks clicked. Across 
the smoke-infested fields came a brown swarm of 
running men who were giving shrill yells. A flag tilted 
forward sped near the front.” 

The man at the youth’s elbow was mumbling, as if 
to himself, ‘‘Oh! we’re infor it now ; oh! we're in for 
it now.” The youth fired a wild first shot, and immedi- 
ately began to work at his weapon automatically. He 
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lost concern for himself, and felt that something of 
which he was a part was in a crisis. ‘‘ He felt the 
subtle battle-brotherhood more potent even than the 
cause for which they were fighting.” ‘‘ Following this 
came a red rage. He had a mad feeling against his 
rifle, which could only be used against one life at a time.” 
The description goes on, full of vivid realistic touches, 
of which we can only give a fragment ortwo. ‘‘ The 
steel ramrods clanked and clanged with incessant din as 
the men pounded them furiously into the hot rifle 
barrels.” The ‘‘men dropped here and there like 
bundles.” One man ‘‘ grunted suddenly as if he had 
been struck by a club in the stomach. He sat down 
and gazed ruefully. In his eyes there was mute in- 
definite reproach.” The first attack was repulsed. 
The youth had stood his ground and was in an ecstasy 
of self-satisfaction. The supreme trial, he thought, was 
over. Suddenly from the ranks rose the astonished cry, 
‘* Here they come again!” anda fresh attack developed. 
The men groaned and began to grumble. On came 
the rebel attack. ‘‘ Reeling with exhaustion, the youth 
began to overestimate the strength of the assailants. 
They must be machines of steel.” ‘‘He seemed to shut 
his eyes and wait to be gobbled.” Then ‘‘a man near 
him ran with howls—a lad whose face had borne an ex- 
pression of exalted courage—was in an instant smitten 
abject. He, too, threw down his gun and fled. There 
was no shame in his face. He ran like a rabbit.” The 
youth saw their flight—yelled—swung about—and sped 
to the rear in great leaps. ‘‘ He ran like a blind man. 
Two or three times he fell down. Once he knocked his 
0 so heavily against a tree that he went head- 
ong.” 

The fugitive, after a time, comes upon a procession of 
wounded men, limping and staggering to the rear. The 
wounded men fraternize with him, supposing him to be 
wounded also. The growth of shame that begins with 
a brotherly question, ‘‘ Where yeh hit, ol’ boy?” is as 
good as any part of this long psychological study. ‘‘ At 
times he regarded the wounded soldiers in an envious 
way. He wished he too had a wound, a red badge of 
courage.” There wasa spectral soldier at his side, whose 
eyes were fixed in a stare into the unknown ; he suddenly 
recognized his old comrade, Jan Conklin, the tall 
soldier. The gradual dying on his legs of the tall 
soldier is described with extraordinary vividness. The 
soldier, with the instinct of the animal wounded unto 
death, wishes to creep off and be alone. His comrades, 
anxious to help him, insist on following him. He 
suddenly slips away and leaves them. ‘‘ Leave me be, 
can’t ye? Leave me be for a moment,” is his entreaty, 
and they follow at a distance. They watch his death, 
as wonderfully described as a death in Tolstoi. ‘‘ Well, 
he was reg’ lar jim-dandy fer nerve, wa’nt he?” says the 
tattered soldier in a little awestruck voice. ‘I never 
seen a man do like that before.” Presently, the incohe- 
rent talk of the wounded man is made to reflect with a 
Sophoclean irony on the runaway youth. The night 
bivouac in the forest after the battle is finely described. 
The weary men lying round the fires, under the forest 
roof; the break in the trees, through which a space of 
starry sky is seen. At dawn the motionless mass of 
bodies, thick spread on the ground, look in the grey light 
as if the place were a charnel-house. 

The fighting of the new regiment, a forlorn hope, 
proceeds with a breathless speed of narrative that 
emulates the actual rush of the battle-worn and desperate 
men, among whom there is no flinching or fear now, 
any more than there is in the sensitive youth, who, 
having had his battle baptism, is soon to bear the 
colours, wrenched from the iron grip of the dead colour- 
sergeant. ‘‘ As the regiment swung from its position out 
into a cleared space, the woods and thickets before it 
awakened. Yellow flames leaped towards it from 
many directions. . . The song of the bullets was in 
the air, and shells snarled in the tree-tops. One tumbled 
directly in the middle of a hurrying group and exploded 
in crimson fury. There was an instant’s spectacle of a 
man, almost over it, throwing up his hands to shield 
his eyes. Other men, punctured by bullets, fell in 
grotesque agonies.” The regiment stopped for breath, 
and as it saw the gaps the bullets were making in the 
ranks, faltered and hesitated. The lieutenant worked 
them forward painfully with volleys of oaths. They 
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halted behind sometrees. Then the lieutenant, with the 
two young soldiers, made a last effort. They led the 
regiment, bawling ‘‘Come on! comeon!” ‘“‘ The flag, 
obedient to these appeals, bended its glittering form 
and swept toward them. The men wavered in inde- 
cision for a moment, and then, with a long wailful cry, 
the dilapidated regiment surged forward and began 
its new journey. Over the field went the scurry- 
ing mass. It was a handful of men splattered 
into the faces of the enemy. Towards it instantly 
sprang the yellow tongues. A vast quantity of 
blue smoke hung before them. A mighty banging 
made ears valueless. The youth ran like a madman to 
reach the woods before a bullet could discover him. 
He ducked his head low like a football-player. In his 
haste his eyes almost closed, and the scene was a 
wild blur. Pulsating saliva stood at the corners of his 
mouth.” At last the men began to trickle back. In vain 
the youth carrying the colours aided the lieutenant to 
rally them. The battered and bruised regiment slowly 
makes its way back, only to be condemned by the general 
who had ordered the charge. 

Then comes a capital account of the young 
soldier’s reward. Several men hurry up with good 
news to the hero of the book :—‘‘ Th’ colonel met your 
lieutenant right by us. ‘Who was the lad that carried 
the flag ?’ he ses ; an’ th’ lieutenant he speaks up right 
away: ‘That’s Flemin’, an’ he’s a jimhickey,’ he ses 
right away. ‘He’s a good un’,’ ses th’ colonel. ‘ You 
bet!’ ses th’ lieutenant. ‘He and a feller named 
Wilson was at th’ head ’a th’ charge, an’ howlin’ 
like Injins all the time,’ he ses. ‘My sakes!’ ses th’ 
colonel. ‘ Well, well, well, those two babies’”—and the 
heart of the young soldier swelled with happiness and 
with affection for the colonel and the youthful lieutenant. 

And then, after other desperate charges, the army is 
withdrawn across the river—nothing apparently accom- 
plished by all their struggles and all their sufferings, 
and the book closes with a few words on the moral 
effect of the heavy fighting on the youth. ‘ He found 
that he could look backward on the brass and bombast 
of his earlier gospels and see them. He was gleeful 
when he discovered that he now despised them. With 
this conviction came a store of assurance. He felt a 
quiet manhood, non-assertive, but of steady and strong 
blood. . . . He had been to touch the great death, and 
found that after all it was but the great death. He was 
aman.” The book is crowded with vivid passages and 
striking descriptions, often expressed in original and 
picturesque diction. ‘‘A mass of wet grass marched 
upon rustled like silk” ; ‘‘ A dense wall of smoke settled 
slowly down. It was furiously slit and slashed by the 
knife-like fire from the rifles”; Bullets ‘‘ spanged” ; 
‘** Bullets buffed into men” ; ‘* His dead body lying torn 
and gluttering upon the field.” One is not inclined to 
criticize the giver of such a book; but it will be 
observed that when the Berserk inspiration is not 
upon him, Mr. Crane writes as badly as, when his 
imagination is heated, he writes well—e.g. ‘‘Too, the 
clothes seemed new.” 


DEAN STANLEY’S LETTERS AND VERSES. 


‘‘ Letters and Verses of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D.” 
Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. London: John 


Murray. 1895. 


‘Ts present season has been distinguished by no 
more remarkable literary feature than by the 
restoration to favour of a class of work which had gone 
entirely out of fashion—family correspondence. So many 
objections to the publication of letters addressed to rela- 
tives were recognized to exist, that it seemed taken for 
granted that no more such collections would be printed. 
Then, in rapid succession, with that curious revolution 
of taste which marks human affairs, a lively public 
interest was shown in those amazing effusions in which 
the Gurneys of Earlham belauded one another, in the 

rim letters of D. G. Rossetti to his mother, in 

atthew Arnold’s family correspondence, and now in 
the familiar addresses of Stanley to the ladies of his 
household. The reception which these and other 
collections have enjoyed has been so warm that we may 
expect to be overdone with this species of document. 
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Let it not be forgotten that, in spite of agreeable excep- 
tions, there are many cogent objections to the purely 
personal letter. A man of resolute temper will rarely 
write his truest thoughts to his mother and his sisters, 
and to other close relations his attitude is not likely to 
be quite unconstrained. 

For this volume of Dean Stanley’s correspondence, 
however, we may be entirely grateful. It would be 
excessive to say that it adds very much to our concep- 
tion of Stanley as a man, because the testimony of many 
friends, and, quite lately, Mr. Prothero’s exhaustive 
biography, had made his little, eager figure exceedingly 
vivid to us. But, in his preface to the present collection, 
Mr. Prothero admits, with great good-humour, that in 
his larger book he succumbed to the danger of exag- 

erating Stanley’s absorption in religious controversy. 
at was a side of his intellectual activity, of course, 
which was pre-eminently attractive to a large number, 
perhaps to the majority, of those who were likely to be 
the readers of his biography. But Arthur Stanley was 
a great deal more than a liberal churchman contending 
against disabilities, and to dwell at excessive length on 
ephemeral controversies is to doom the subject of a life 
to oblivion. Mr. Prothero has acted with great tact in 
supplementing his larger work by a volume entirely 
literary, in which the talent of Stanley is made to assert 
itself on its most agreeable sides, and on those alone. 

We have spoken of these letters as familiar, but they 
are hardly that. They are, at least, never slipshod, 
never trivial ; in none of them is Stanley allowed to make 
the public his valet, as Matthew Arnold has lately been 
allowed. We know not how far this is due to Mr. 
Prothero’s superior tact, but we carry away the impression 
that Stanley was seldom to be seen in undress ; that in 
writing most easily to an intimate friend, he not only 
pe the proprieties of speech, but loved to round 

is sentences and polish his phrase. This must have 
been his habit from the first. The few schoolboy letters 
which Mr. Prothero has printed are as careful and 
studied as a boy could make them. At the height of his 
career they present no feature of improvisation, but 
appear to have flowed from his pen in a finished 
elegance. We note the very curious statement, which 
Stanley made to several relations, that after the death 
of his mother in 1862 he could write no more as 
heretofore. ‘‘A blight has fallen on my powers of 
writing, at least of writing letters, against which I 
cannot contend,” he tells Mr. Arnold in 1863. This 
blight passed away, at all events to a considerable 
extent, but that Stanley should speak of it in this way 
seems to denote a certain consciousness of deliberation 
in the act of composing letters, and of this the evidences 
are manifold. 

In one direction we think that the publication of 
these letters must, or should, be of great advantage to 
the purely literary reputation of Stanley. As an eccle- 
siastic, as a controversialist, as a divine, he has 
hitherto presented sides of his character which are re- 
pellent to those who regard no literature with interest 
except elles-lettres. The secular critics of the day have 
long been content to leave Stanley to his public, which 
was gradually forgetting him, and to his fellow-clerics, 
who quarrelled with his views. A company of young 
poet-reviewers of the present day would probably snort 
with contempt if any older person present should 
venture to suggest that Dean Stanley possessed any of 
that quality which they especially praise in such 
favourites of the hour as M. Edmond de Goncourt or 
Pierre Loti. In the narrow circle of our eclecticism no 
room is left for the praise of a once popular Dean who 
wrote semi-devotional books about the Holy Land. 
But a candid critic can scarcely read this volume with- 
out recording an impression that Stanley was dowered 
with one at least of the rarest of literary gifts. He 
could see, and, in so doing, make us see. 

We hesitate to advance the opinion that Stanley was, 
in a high sense, a stylist. He seldom selects a very 
brilliant word ; he is polished and graceful rather than 
vivid or luminous. What he aims at and what he 


reaches is the height of Early Victorian elegance, always 
a little anemic, a little prudish. But where he does, so 
it appears to us, excel almost all his contemporaries, 
and still retain his power of captivating his readers, is 
in his gift of visual expression. 


Uncommon in any age 
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among Englishmen, this quality was particularly rare 
among the contemporaries of Stanley—so rare that it 
was, perhaps, hardly appreciated in him. It was called 
—hideous phrase !—‘‘ word-painting.” But the careful 
reader has only to examine the letters before us to see 
how richly Stanley was endowed with this peculiar power. 
He writes of what he has seen with great simplicity and 
lucidity, without any apparent design save that of 
making his correspondent see it, and suddenly, as if by 
magic, the place and action are before us. Examples 
crowd upon us as we write: we can but instance the 
wonderful picture, worthy of Horace Walpole at his 
best (humour alone excluded), of All Souls’ Day in the 
Sistine Chapel; the impression of the Holy House at 
Loreto ; the visit to the Metropolitan Philaret at Moscow; 
the rapid brilliant sketch, almost in shorthand, of 
Spurgeon’s preaching ; the enraptured survey of the 
sacred island of Rigen. We mention these without 
special emphasis, and yet not quite at random, because 
each exemplifies, in a distinct way, the sureness of eye 
and preciseness of expression of Stanley. We often 
feel, in reading these pages, that a greater artist, with 
more sharply polished adjectives and a richer phrase- 
ology, might not produce so magical a pictorial effect as 
Stanley does with his comparatively simple materials. 

Another characteristic, of less literary value, disen- 
gages itself from this correspondence. We are constantly 
aware of the feverish sympathetic eagerness which de- 
sires to be present at all crises, to have shared all ex- 
periences, to have seen all sights, which yet is imme- 
diately tempered by a sort of moral timidity or delicacy 
which can endure no sights, experiences, crises, but such 
as are pure and of good report. An unfeigned air of 
willing innocence—such as, indeed, was far more com- 
mon fifty years ago than it is now—breathes from every 
utterance of Stanley. It is equally present in the recently 
published correspondence of Matthew Arnold, but is 
less interesting there than it is here, because of Stanley’s 
greater sensitiveness to external impressions. Keenly 
alive to all that is picturesque, unusually liberal and 
cosmopolitan in temper, burning with curiosity, he yet 
never seems to allow his attention to settle for a moment 
on anything ugly, violent, or abnormal. The type is 
curious—delicate, elegant, lovable, but a little thin and 
superficial, if judged by our modern standards. 

We have hitherto spoken exclusively of the letters, 
and have not mentioned the verses. It is because we 
think the former of genuine value and the latter of little 
interest. Stanley was a graceful versifier, with the 
accomplished ease which the constant habit of studying 
the best native and classical models brings with it. He 
is rarely inept, although we smile at the assurance that 
Mrs. Grote may accept a valentine from the Dean in 
1878, ‘‘though Turk has failed and Pope has died,” 
events which probably left that lady calm. We think 
that the famous ‘‘ Oxon-Exon ” epigram has been over- 
praised ; were it shorter, it might be neater. We have 
only to compare Stanley’s verses with those of friends 
for whose poetical gifts he felt but a guarded approval, 
Clough and Matthew Arnold, to feel how far he is 
removed from any claim to be called a poet. 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. 


‘The China-Japan War.” Compiled from Japanese, 
Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By Vladimir, 
lately of the * * * * Diplomatic Mission to Corea. 
Illustrated. London: Sampson Low, Marston & 


Co. 1896. 


HE author of this work has chosen to conceal his 
identity under a pseudonym, and there is nothing 

in the contents of the volume to indicate either his na- 
tionality or his individuality. But whoever he may be, 
he has written a plain, dispassionate account of the late 
war which has so completely upset the balance of power 
in Eastern Asia. There were few who imagined when 
the strife began that it would be destined to bring into 
existence a Power which was peremptorily to force its way 
into the first rank of nations; and there were not many 
who foresaw the complete collapse of the Chinese army. 
‘* Vladimir ” devotes the first eighty-seven pages of his 
volume toa record of the recent political events in Korea. 
This was necessary to explain the origin of the conflict. 
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But in doing so he lays, in our opinion, too much stress 
on the preliminary hostility of Japan towards China. If 
China could have brought herself to have joined hands 
with Japan in reforming the corrupt and degraded poli- 
tical system in Korea, she would have found ready allies 
in the Government of the Mikado. The real fear that 
oppressed Japan was that Russia, taking advantage of 
the disorganized condition of the Korean Government, 
would cross the river which forms the boundary between 
the two countries, and would possess herself vf ef armis 
of as large a slice of Korean coast-line as might suit her 
purpose. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Japanese considered that the 
presence of Russian ports vis-d-vis the coast of Japan 
would constitute-a standing menace to their country. 


“And the main object of the war was to create a buffer 


State which would be strong enough to form a barrier 
against Russian aggression. But with Vladimir's nar- 
rative of events during the war no fault is to be found, 
except that in some cases we could wish that his record 
had been fuller. His account of the first naval engage- 
ment in which the ‘‘ Kowshing” transport was sunk, 
carrying to the bottom a thousand of China’s best 
troops, is graphically and accurately told. 

With the opening of the campaign in Korea began a 
series of engagements, many of which read like pages 
from the operas of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. The 
first battle was fought in the neighbourhood of Asan, 
where Oshima commanded the Japanese troops and 
Yeh the Chinese forces. The Chinese on this occasion 
outnumbered the Japanese, and were entrenched in a 
remarkably strong position, which, however, in their 
eyes had one obvious disadvantage. It left no outlet 
for retreat. They were between the Japanese and the 
deep sea. This, in Yeh’s opinion, was intolerable. He, 
therefore, led off a portion of his troops before the 
arrival of the Japanese, and, following a circuitous 
route, succeeded eventually in forming a junction with 
other Chinese armies at Phyéng-yang. In his report to 
the Emperor this veracious commander stated that, 
having vanquished the Japanese in battle, he had exe- 
cuted a strategic movement by which he had been 
enabled to join forces with the several Chinese divisions 
which were pouring into the peninsula from the north. 
The immediate effect of this bold perversion of history 
was that Yeh received the thanks of his Imperial 
master, who conferred upon him ‘‘a white jade stone 
peacock-feather-fastener, a flint stone, an embroidered 
pouch, and a small knife, as marks of the extraordi- 
nary benevolence and graciousness of the Emperor.” 
Twenty thousand taels were at the same time sent him 
for distribution among his gallant troops, and the 
Empress forwarded to him forty cases of medical herbs 
to preserve the health of his heroes in the malarious 
climate of Korea. The results of Yeh’s march on the 
remnant which remained at Asan were as disastrous as 
they had been in his case profitable. The Japanese 
met with no very sturdy or prolonged resistance, and 
the town, with its stores and munitions of war, easily 
fell into their hands. 

Meanwhile Yeh, who had been further promoted to 
be Generalissimo in Korea, took command of the forces 
assembled at Phyong-yang, which consisted, besides 
his own troops, of three divisions, commanded by 
Generals Wei, Ma, and Tso. Wei was a man after 
Yeh’s own heart; he was an arrant coward, and was 
notoriously corrupt. Ma and Tso were of quite another 
metal. They were brave honest men, who were deter- 
mined to fight to the death in defence of their country’s 
honour. Having found flight so profitable at Asan, 
Yeh determined to execute a similar movement from 
Phyong-yang so soon as danger should appear imminent, 
and the Japanese had not done more than open their 
attack upon the town when he marched his division out 
of the north gate, and halted not till he reached 
Manchurian territory. Thinking that he could not do 
better than follow the example of this great strategist, 
Wei led his troops northward by the same road; and 
thus Ma and Tso were left to bear the brunt of the 
assault. They fought bravely, and did all that men 
could do with the materials at their command. For 
some hours they successfully resisted the onslaught of 
the Japanese, and were finally killed at the head of 
their troops in defending the doomed city. It is some 
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satisfaction to know that the truth concerning both 
Yeh and Wei eventually became known, and that both 
those poltroons have since been beheaded. ‘‘ Vladimir” 
does not enter into all these details, but contents him- 
self with recording the military features of the campaign. 
His account of the naval battle at the Yalu, in which 
the Chinese lost four ships, is excellent, and leads one 
to suppose that his profession is more nearly allied to 
the navy than to the army. 

One of the most remarkable features of the war was 
the evidence of the very matured scheme of campaign 
that dominated the whole course of the conflict. Each 
battle was but an incident in the well-thought-out plan 
for the conquest of Korea. And, as in the case of the 
Prussian army during the Prussian and Austrian war of 
1867, every movement seems to have been directed from 
the War Office in the capital. PhyOng-yang was no 
sooner taken than, with scarcely a halt, the main body of 
troops marched northwards to the Yalu. Here, if ever, 
the Chinese had an opportunity of checking the advance 
of the Japanese. But, with the curious fatality which 
seemed to accompany all their manceuvres, they allowed 
the Japanese to cross the river without the loss of a 
man. In Manchuria the Japanese met with very little 
resistance. As they advanced the Chinese retreated ; 
and if they ever made a stand, as they did at Haicheng, 
their efforts were contemptible. On that occasion ‘‘ the 
Chinese commenced firing at daybreak, and continued 
until nightfall (?) : as they never approached closer than 
16,000 metres, the Japanese did not answer up till noon, 
in the vain hope of encouraging the enemy to advance. 
But the Chinese were not to be caught by this artful 
trick, and kept firing from a safe distance. About 
1 P.M. the Japanese, finding it useless to wait, pushed 
forward their artillery, and a brisk cannonade soon 
threw the Chinese into disorder, and they commenced 
a retreat which was hastened by the advance of the 
Japanese infantry.” ‘‘ Vladimir” considers this to be 
**the most ridiculous battle on record.” But its follies 
might readily be matched by those of numberless en- 
gagements during the war. 

**Vladimir’s” description of the capture of Port 
Arthur is accurate and full ; and he lingers with evident 
relish over the gallant efforts of Admiral Ting, at a later 
period, to save Wei-hai-wei from falling into the hands 
of the conqueror. In an appendix to his volume he 
gives amongst other State Papers the letters which 
passed between Admirals Ito and Ting. These two 
commanders had been friends of long standing, and Ito 
had evidently a genuine regard for his gallant antagonist. 
With a morality which was biased by friendship, he 
wrote to advise Ting to give up the struggle, which 
must necessarily be futile, and to take refuge in Japan 
until the war was over. But Ting was made of sterner 
stuff than to yield to such arguments, and he returned 
no answer until it became necessary to open negotia- 
tions for the surrender of the port. ‘Now, how- 
ever,” he wrote, ‘‘ having fought resolutely, having had 
my ships sunk and my men decimated, I am minded to 
give up the contest, and to ask for a cessation of 
hostilities in order to save the lives of my people. I 
will surrender to Japan the ships of war now in Wei- 
hai-wei harbour, together with the Liukung Island forts 
and the armaments, provided that my request be com- 
plied with—namely, that the lives of all persons con- 
nected with the army and navy, Chinese and foreign, 
be spared, and that they be allowed to return to their 
homes.” In reply to this letter Ito wrote accepting the 
surrender, and at the same time forwarded to Ting a 
case of wine. This Ting returned with a letter, in 
which he wrote :—‘‘ I have also to express gratitude for 
the things you sent, but as the state of war existing 
between our countries makes it difficult for me to 
receive them, I beg to return them herewith, though I 
thank you for the thought.” 

As is well known, Ting, so soon as he had arranged 
for the surrender of the place, committed suicide, an 
example which was followed by the two next officers in 
command. It is pleasant to record that Ito temporarily 
restored the ‘‘ Kangchi,” a ship captured from the 
Chinese, that it might carry the remains of the gallant 
Admiral with all honour to Chefoo. In curious con- 
trast to the patriotic conduct of Ting was the childish 
action of the Taotai Niu, who succeeded Ting in com- 
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mand. With strange infelicity, this official wrote to Ito 
begging that the ‘‘ Kuang-ping” should be returned to 
the Chinese, on the ridiculous plea that it belonged to 
the Kuang-tung (Canton) squadron, and that ‘‘ Kuang- 
tung had nothing to do with the present war.” It is 
‘needless to say that this silly proposal was ignored by 
the Japanese admiral. 

**Vladimir’s ” volume is largely illustrated, but these 
are the least effective pages in the work. The facts 
are carefully arranged, and the appendix forms a 
valuable official record of the war and of the peace 
negotiations which followed. © 


A SON OF THE MARSHES. 


**The Wild-Fowl and Sea-Fow! of Great Britain.” By 
a Son of the Marshes. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1895. 


HE ‘‘Son,” in his last book, takes us outside of 
the old familiar ground. The spirit of the Kentish 
marsh followed and has continued to haunt him in his 
second home in the interior; not the less have long 
years and accumulated experience made him a son of 
the Surrey hills. At present the unforgotten marsh and 
the intimate hills content him no longer. It is his first 
adventure of the kind, and to one of two motives must 
it be set down. . Either he has exhausted his original 
material before breaking himself of a habit, acquired 
late in life, of writing books; or else he has succeeded 
in persuading himself that something in his manner, he 
knows not what, took the public ear; and that he is 
no longer bound to keep to the former narrow limits. 
Now his manner has never been wholly agreeable, even 
in his best moments. Occasionally, when writing with 
something approaching to enthusiasm, and with a very 
full knowledge of his subject, as in the fine chapter 
on ‘‘No Man’s Land,” in one of the Surrey books, 
there was a quaint rude force and a freshness that was 
very taking. This, so far as the writing goes, was his 
highest merit. The public read and admired his 
books because of the matter they contained; and they 
respected the writer for his manifest sincerity and patient 
life-long devotion to his subject and intimate knowledge 
of the wild creatures he described. And so long as he 
has anything new and interesting to tell, he will have 
readers who will not find fault with the telling. It isa 
different matter when he undertakes to retell old familiar 
facts in his laboured homely sentences. And there is no 
doubt that he feels the strangeness of the task. There 
is neither freshness nor force in the writing. He 
becomes increasingly platitudinous and oracular. ‘‘There 
is a very old and true saying, that time and tide 
wait for no man”—the frequent occurrence of 
remarks of this kind causes one to wonder where 
the editorial supervision is supposed to come in. 
For an average specimen of the humorous observa- 
tion take the following :—‘‘ Ask anybody who has been 
bitten by an otter how he likes it, and you will pro- 
bably hear some strong language.”’ He indulges more 
and more in the most stupid gibes at ‘‘ Scientists” 
and ‘“ Evolutionists "—to his non-progressive mind a 
sort of fearful wild fowl, about which ‘‘ the least said 
the better.” Worst of all, he continually takes refuge 
in the clumsy device of hinting at special knowledge, 
which comes to him in some roundabout mysterious 
way, and which the public would be only too glad to 
worm out of him, but which, ‘‘ for reasons that every 
naturalist will understand,” he prefers to hide in 
his own breast. He would do no harm to the 
red-breasted merganser, ruff and reeve, and the other 
species he mentions, by proclaiming these hidden 
matters from the house-tops. It is plain that the 
** Son” was about the last man to produce a useful or 
readable work which professes to be a handbook of the 
wild-fowl and sea-fowl of the British Islands, or, as he 
has it, of Great Britain. 

To pass from the species he does not know, and has 
“looked up” in Montagu, Yarrell, Seebohm, Howard 
Saunders, Abel Chapman, and other authors whose 
works are in every ornithologist’s library, to the species 
which he does know, is like coming out of one of his 
own quaking ‘‘ mashes” on to firm ground. And he 
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certainly knows many of the species included in this 
work—the curlew, stone-plover, ring-plover, mallard, 
coot, moorhen, water-rail, sheldrake, redshank, and 
many more. About all these species he has said so 
much in former books that he has little new to tell. It 
is mostly a repetition. Writing of these birds, he drops 
at once into the old go-as-you-please narrative style, 
with bits of dialect ; ancient reminiscences of his boy- 
hood : of the innkeeper, the village humourist and his 
‘‘agur mixtur,” which meant gin; and of Curley, and 
Baulk, who met with strange adventures when in pur- 
suit of ‘‘ Jipes,” as he called the bittern ; and of the 
unhappy Splashey, who burst his gun, and fell into the 
ooze, and met with so many other disasters. All this 
was well enough in the ‘‘ Annals of a Fishing Village,” 
and some of the books that followed, but is out of place 
in the present work; furthermore, we must confess to 
being a little tired of yarns about Splashey and his com- 
panions ; and, assuming that they are all dead and buried, 
we think it would be as well to let them now rest in 
peace. 

We sincerely hope that in his next book the ‘‘ Son ” 
will take us back to the rich and beautiful country that 
lies round Dorking. Why should he pine to leave it ? 
Gilbert White was satisfied to keep within the ‘‘ vast 
parish of Selborne.” 

The book is well got up, and exceedingly well illus- 
trated. Mr. Bryan Hook is an artist as well as an or- 
nithologist, and sees nature with a poetic eye. Many a 
man will feel strongly tempted to buy a worthless book 
for the sake of these twelve full-page illustrations of 
wild-bird life. 


FICTION. 


‘Sleeping Fires.” By George Gissing. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1895. 


R. GISSING’S new book will astonish his admirers. 
It is totally unlike anything we have read of his 
before. Apparently, so far as method goes, he has been 
studying Mrs. Hungerford, ‘‘ John Strange Winter,” 
Mr. Norris, and the ‘*‘ Young Ladies’ Journal.” The 
result is a grammatical novelette. Langley and the 
widow Lady Revill, loved long ago, and did not marry, 
because she was pure-minded, and Langley, albeit a 
bachelor, was a father. So she married an elderly 
baronet to mortify the flesh. Afterwards, unknown to 
Langley, she adopted the boy. Then, in the simple 
way of novelettes, the father and the son meet at 
Athens, and the reader is amazed at the stupidity of 
Langley and the world generally, in ignoring the 
glaring, the scandalous likeness upon which Mr. Gissing 
insists. The son dies, and the widow and Langley re- 
juvenesce and marry. In addition to the story, there is a 
curious flavour of purpose in this book which is strange in 
Mr. Gissing’s work. Instead of being driven by the in- 
evitabilities of character, these people move just as Mr. 
Grant Allen’s Hill Top populace moves, on the strings 
of principle. Lady Revill is respectable, religious, and 
given to making herself miserable, out of sheer righteous- 
ness, and the backbone of the book is her conversion to 
a belated joyousness. It would be a commonplace story 
from any one but Mr. Gissing. From him it is possibly 
something more than an artistic lapse; it may be the 
indication of a change of attitude. We must confess that 
the possibility of a gospel of Greek delight from this 
minute and melancholy observer of the lower middle- 
class fills us with anything but agreeable anticipations. 


‘The Three Impostors.” By Arthur Machen. London : 
John Lane. 1895. 


Mr. Machen is an unfortunate man. He has determined 
to be weird, horrible, and as outspoken as his cour. 
permits in an age which is noisily resolved to be ‘‘’ealthy” 
to the pitch of blatancy. His particular obsession is a 
kind of infernal matrimonial agency, and the begetting 
of human-diabolical mules. He has already skirted the 
matter in his previous book, the ‘‘ Great God Pan,” and 
here we find it well to the fore again. This time, 
however, it simply supplies one of a | ee 6 of incoherent 
stories held together in a frame of wooden narrative 
about a young man with spectacles. This young man 
falls into a circle of Black Magicians, who are prac- 
tising indecorums and crimes at which Mr, Machen 
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dare only hint in horror-struck whispers. Aghast—all 
Mr. Machen’s characters are aghast sooner or later— 
the young man takes to flight, and, instead of inform- 
ing the police, runs to and fro about London, trying to 
hide. The chase assumes this form: Again and again 
a Mr. Dyson sees the young man, and again and again 
this Mr. Dyson is accosted by people who tell him 
stories, remotely apropos of the unhappy fugitive. They 
are members of the secret society, and bent apparently 
upon inciting Mr. Dyson to murder him. Mr. Dyson 
proving sluggish, the young man in spectacles is 
caught by other hands, tied down to the floor of a 
deserted house in the west of London, and live coals 
are, very properly, piled upon his chest. He smells of 
cooking, and perishes, and the ubiquitous Mr. Dyson 
comes in and sees his remains. Tableau. ‘‘ They 
clung hard to one another, shuddering at the sight they 
saw,” did Mr. Dyson and Mr. Phillipps, his friend. 
That is the climax of Mr. Machen’s invention; he ends 
there. Other effects are the murder of a respectable 
citizen, whose remains are, for no earthly reason, 
outraged by being incontinently mummified ; a man who, 
also for no earthly reason, vanishes; a witches’ meet- 
ing in California; the inventor of an instrument of tor- 
ture caught in his own trap, and the mongrel creature 
already alluded to. Mr. Machen has one simple 
expedient whereby he seeks to develop his effects. He 
piles them up very high, and makes his characters 
horror-struck at them. This kind of thing :— 


‘He seemed to pour forth an infamous jargon, with 
words, or what seemed words, that might have be- 
longed to a tongue dead since untold ages, and buried 
deep beneath Nilotic mud, or in the inmost recesses of 
the Mexican forest. For a moment the thought passed 
through my mind, as my ears were still revolted by that 
infernal clamour, ‘Surely this is the very speech of 
hell’ ; and then I cried out again and again, and ran 
away shuddering to my inmost soul.” 


But it fails altogether to affect the reader as it is 
meant to do. It fails mainly because Mr. Machen has 
not mastered the necessary trick of commonplace detail 
which renders horrors convincing, and because he lacks 
even the most rudimentary conception of how to 
individualize characters. The framework of the book is 
evidently imitated from Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘ New Arabian 
Nights,” a humorous form quite unsuited, of course, to 
realistic horrors. Mr. Machen writes with care and a 
certain whimsical choice of words, so that his style is at 
least distinctive. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Echoes of the Playhouse.” By Edward Robins, jun. New 
York ;: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895. 


HREE-FOURTHS of this volume are cuttings from Cibber, 
Walpole, and Tom Davies ; and three-fourths of the remain- 
ing fourth of original matter might well have been got rid of by the 
simple process of pruning the superfluous adjectives and adverbs, 
A very handy, readable, if not extraordinarily interesting book 
would then have been left. As it is, the book is useful, inasmuch 
as it brings within two covers a good deal of information that 
has hitherto been scattered over the works of its original 
therers. But it becomes tedious to read, whenever Dr. 
| vn must be mentioned, of “ the sage of Grub Street,” or 
“the weighty Doctor, with all his prejudices and arrogance.” 
Mr. Edward Robins, jun., cannot even describe Betterton’s 
father without remarking that he held “ the respectable but not 
particularly exalted position of an undercook in the kitchen of 
Charles I.” We hear of “ Hamlet” being played with Betterton 
as “the melancholy hero”; of “the senile Lear”; of “ the 
talented grandnephew of Shakespeare” (meaning Hart) ; of 
“the faithful Admiralty secretary” (Pepys) ; of Savage, “the 
curious literary individual” ; while Garrick is elegantly referred 
to once as “the future Roscius,” again as “ the new Roscius,” and 
finally as “the Titan of the stage.” Needless to say, Shakespeare 
is inflicted upon us as the Immortal Bard of Avon, but happily 
we are spared the Swan, There are some odd misprints. Jerem 
Collier would indeed be surprised to hear of a work called “ 
Short View of the Immor/ality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage”; and we are awaiting with some eagerness further 
information with regard to “ Macauley” and a town known to 
Mr. Edward Robins, jun., as “ Lifchfield.” But in spite of its 
prolixity, its infelicitous adjectives, and its distinctive spelling, 
the book, we say, has its interest, especially for those who have 
mastered the art of skipping. Some of the anecdotes are 
fatuous, but one or two are sufficiently pungent, This of 
Bracegirdle, for instance ; “ Her virtue was extolled as much as 
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her talents, and so deep an impression did she make by the 
possession of the former quality . . . that Lord Halifax and his 
friends made up a purse of 800 guineas, which they presented to 
her as a slight testimonial of their regard—and surprise.” And 
that of Garrick and his brother is sentimental in a graceful way. 
The lesser Garrick worshipped the greater, and on returning to 
the theatre, after ever so brief an absence, used to ask, “ Has 
my brother wanted me?” The greater died on 20 January, 
1779, and the lesser two days later ; whereupon “a friend said, 
wittily but tenderly, ‘ His brother wanted him.’” 


“Verdi, et son CEuvre.” Par le Prince de Valori. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 1895. 


A really extraordinary book, of which (it is stated on the cover) 
all the rights are reserved—somewhat unnecessarily. 


“ Wagner's Heroes.” By Constance Maud. London : Edward 
Arnold. 1895. 


Ever since Charles and Mary Lamb did their wonderful tales 
out of Shakespeare, young men and women in variously advanced 
degrees of silliness have given us tales out of all the well-known 
authors, unti! at last the experienced reviewer has learnt to dread 
a book whose title threatens him with a fresh dose of the old 
overpowering ineptitude. Happily, no one need tremble before 
Miss Constance Maud’s “ Wagner’ Heroes,” despite its sus- 
picious name. Miss Maud has been at the trouble to read the 
old legends of Parsifal, Tannhiuser, and Lohengrin, and the 
more or less legendary history of Hans Sachs ; and here she 
has set them all forth, primarily for children, certainly, but in 
such a manner that the book may be read with some pleasure 
by older folk—more especially if they have been taken by their 
advanced sons and daughters to see some of Wagner's operas, 
and have not known very clearly what they are all about. Miss 
Maud gives us not only such of the history of her heroes as 
ee in the music-dramas, but a good deal that takes place 

‘ore the curtain rises, or between the acts. Thus we read 
about Parsifal, Amfortas, Gurnemanz, Klingsor, and the rest, 
and note how it all dovetails into the part of the story which 
Wagner sets upon the stage; thus also with Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin, and Hans Sachs. Every one who has seen these 
operas will be interested in Miss Maud’s book ; and every one 
who reads the book will find afterwards a greater interest in the 


operas. 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


‘_o “Nineteenth Century” is less weighty and corre- 
spondingly brighter than usual. It is needless to say that 
“The Ugliness of Modern Life” is entertaining. To read an 
article by Ouida is as exhilarating as going on a spree and 
breaking lamps, pulling off knockers and ringing area bells. 
It is an exalted rowdyism ; and if those who are taken in by 
her tirades enjoy them half so much as the others who can see 
the nonsense prancing in every sentence, Ouida may well be 
proud. The author herself supplies us with the best argument 
against her contention. For if such a cultivated lover of beauty 
has never perceived the loveliness of Regent’s Park, if her heart 
does not leap up when she catches a foreshortened view of the 
fairy-wheel at Earl's Court from the platform of Clapham Junc- 
tion, if her eyes have not yet learned the value of a briiliant 
hoarding in our mysterious and romantic London landscape (to 
take three of her instances of “ugliness”), why should we 
believe her statement that the common workman in former 
days enjoyed the grace of gargoyle, ogive, and crenu- 
lated wall? Excellent, too, in another way, is the con- 
scious entertainment afforded by Mrs. Stephen Batson. 
She draws a delicious picture of the Laywoman at the 
Hall who, when she returns to the country parish after 
an absence of several months, tired out “with the pleasures 
she loves to call by the name of duty,” “cheerfully announces 
that ‘we’ must all get to work now with a will, to make up for 
lost time.” In answer to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Leslie Stephen con- 
tributes a powerful criticism of Butler, proving at any rate the 
danger of applying human reasoning to defend a revealed re- 
ligion. In answer to Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Diggle protests 
against the policy of “spending everybody’s money in teach- 
ing nobody’s religion,” and Mr. Riley insists that “the religion 
taught to a child in a public elementary school should be not 
the religion of a majority of the ratepayers, or of a particular 
teacher, but that of the parent.” The Rev. J. Guinness R 
traces the growing influence of Nonconformists in politics since 
the Anti-Corn-Law agitation, and Dr. Jessop points out certain 
reforms which should be considered before the call to “defend” 
the Church is blindly obeyed. To those who know exactl 
what he is aiming at, and can keep the object in view throu 
the maze of facts, Mr. James Long’s “ Can the Empire Feed its 
People?” will be interesting. Mr. Gennadius doubts whether 
Erasmus was quite serious in his treatise on the pronunciation 
of Greek, and boldly states that it does not much matter if he 
was. Professor Salmoné has hopes of Young Turkey. Then 
comes Mr. Edward Dicey’s plea for arbitration on the Venezuelan 
boundary question ; Mr. H. M. Stanley’s admirable article on the 
same subject we have already dealt with. It is nothing less than 
a special providence that the Transvaal affair happened just 
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too late for January. It is a relief to have a whole clear month 
in which to prepare a bold front to the flood of views which 
February will bring. 

And the same sense of relief comes to us in turning to Major 
Ricarde-Seaver’s second article in the “ Fortnightly” on “ Boer, 
Briton and Africander in the Transvaal.” Here we have a 
cool statement of facts, and a prophecy undisturbed by the 
sudden and sensational turn of affairs. Two points in the 
interesting article will especially strike the ordinarily ignorant 
reader. First, Captain Jameson’s move cannot have astonished 
Major Ricarde-Seaver as much as it did most persons ; for he 
foresaw that the Volunteer force of the Chartered Company 
might “be required” to make “a demonstration,” though he 
expected nothing more violent. And, secondly, he tells us 
that President Kruger is largely led by Germans at Pretoria. 
The best articie in this not particularly exciting issue is by 
“ Hibernicus.” Political intrigues and mistakes explained from 
the inside are always highly fascinating to the general reader, 
who only hears vaguely of effects and unrealities from his 
newspaper ; and this little piece of history, which justifies 
Mr. Healy as against the “Incapables,” who were out- 
manceuvred by the English Radicals, is decidedly worth 
reading. Mr. Diggle is better in the “Fortnightly,” where 
he urges the thorough organization of non-Board schools, 
than in the “ Nineteenth Century,” where he “slangs” Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley. Mr. J. Dundas White, in the course of illus- 
trating statistically the other side of the School question, sug- 
gests a plan which would enable Churchmen to have their 
children taught in their own religion. For the giving of 
religious instruction, the manager of any Board School 
should be obliged to allow suitable accommodation to those 
religious teachers who could secure a certain minimum 
attendance of the scholars. Mr. Richard Davey’s review of 
the ecclesiastical functionaries in Turkey is amusing ; but we 
should rather like to see what a visitor fresh from Constanti- 
nople might make of our religious outside. Mr. J. S. 
Rubinstein, talking of the defects in the existing system of civil 
proceedings in the Superior Courts, points out that much 
delay and expense arises from the incapacity of the judge, who 
may have been raised to the Bench, not for his knowledge, but 
for political reasons. Moreover, he is of opinion that the 
Incorporated Law Society (that is, solicitors, and not the 
judges) should have the framing of rules regulating pro- 
cedure. Mr. H. F. Leach tells the history of the marvellous 
feast of the Boy Bishop, “a fusion of the Juvenilis of the 
Saturnalia with the cult of St. Nicholas of Syra.” Mr. 
Russell P. Jacobus translates some passages from the work of 
M. Maurice Barrés, as one of the chief expounders of the 
gospel of egoism. Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmad adds to the list of 
Canon MacColl’s blunders—an easy feat. 

Except for its three opening articles, the “ Contem "is 
more arid than need be. It is to be doubted whether the first 
article, Mr. E. J. Dillon’s appeal on behalf of Armenia, certainly 
not arid, will have the effect he expects. The English public, 
as Mr. Dillon deplores, have somehow grown callous on the sub- 
ject; they are past being “roused,” though they might be 
affected by cool reasoning on a separate point. England is 
bound by her promises to see justice done to Armenia; she has 
not seen to it. A Christian people is being maltreated by In- 
fidels. Cruelties are being committed which no civilized 
country can put up with. These three arguments may not ex- 
clude one another ; but the public has passed the period when 
it could be roused by having all of them cast in its face at once. 
The reconstruction from his plays of incidents in Shak- 
ae life, is a perpetual source of amusement, and Mr. 

tefansson brings forward facts no less amazingly than his 
name when he proves that the author of “ Hamlet” visited 

nmark. Mr. Howard tells the story of his five weeks’ adventures 
with the Cuban insurgents, and warns newspaper readers against 
the accounts of Spanish victories. Mr. Macnamara, through the 
smoke of the usual! skirmishing, puts forward a proposal resem- 
bling the suggestion of Mr. Dundas White :—“ The present 
a of giving religious instruction shall be perpetuated as 

e basis” ; but wherever there is a genuine demand on the 
part of a parent, the child may receive other religious instruc- 
tion from an outsider at certain fixed times. Mr. Mallock 
objects to the narrowness of Mr. Herbert Spencer's “ great 
man theory.” Evolution, “the reasonable sequence of the 
unintended,” does not explain everything, for the great man 
“intends,” and Mr. Mallock goes on to argue, against Mr. Kidd, 
that the counterpart to the survival of the fittest in the physio- 
logical world is “ the domination” of the fittest in the social 
world. Mr. Gosse contributes a portrait of Lord De Tabley. 
Sir Edward Russell, in his hopeful “The Liberal New Year,” 
allows that the filling up of the cup was a mistake, and that the 
Government should have dissolved on the rejection of the Home 
Rule Bill. Mr. H. G. B. Atkinson repeats three grievances of 
the curate; he is the creature of the incumbent; the un- 
beneficea have no progressive stipend, and no seat in Convoca- 
tion and ou the various committees. 

The “ National Review” is of no great account this month 
either. The necessary article on the Voluntary Schools is not 
interesting, or novel, or particularly well put. Every line of 
propaganda is, of course, useful to the party whose claims are 
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being upheld ; but an article in a review requires something 
more to justify it than Mr. E. R. Woodhouse has vouchsafed. 
Mr. Sidney Low is rather long coming to his point—namely, 
that the armed peace of the future means naval armaments 
always ready for war and not the more slowly mobilized land 
forces. But Mr. Moreton Frewen’s paper on American politics 
is a good example of the right kind of article on a burning 
question. It is not a piece of amateur foreign politics written 
in the superiority of the first person—a prophetic admonition to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. He deals with facts, with history— 
naturally his facts and his history. After a short review of the 
Venezuelan affair, in which he grants that the Monroe Doc- 
trine, though it does not come in at all, is justly sacred, more 
sacred even than Mr. Cleveland appeared to hold when he 
allowed that Venezuela of her own free will might make any 
terms she liked with England, he goes on to tell the story of 
corruption of parties which led the President to make his coup. 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood certainly scores a point for his 
own contentions by the invention of the word “squeeze.” The 
danger which besets isolated England is not war, but squeeze. 
War is so terrible that civilization will hardly stand it; but 
“the greater the reluctance to give the word for slaughter, the 
stronger the prompting for combination to squeeze.” And 
England, with her valuable property and her prudence and 
illusions, is particularly fitted to be squeezed. The Dean of 
Norwich, in a long eighteen pages, appeals for a National 
Church Sustentation Fund to relieve the poor clergy. The 
existing charities instituted for the purpose would gain by 
organization ; but, as charities, they cannot take the place of a 
fund which should be collected to pay the clergyman a fair wage 
for his work. Mr. Francis Darwin suggests that the co-operative 
kitchen might go some way to make housekeeping easier ; “An 
Editor” laughs at Sir Walter Besant and the virtues he claims 
for the literary agent ; Mr. Hartley Withers complains that our 
system of taxation is not sufficiently amusing, and Mr. James 
Hooper contributes some biographical notes on Borrow. _ 

And even the “ New Review” is hardly as grateful reading 
as usual. There is something unpleasant in the tone of Z.’s 
“The Monroe Doctrine.” The state of affairs which led to the 
two original Messages of Mr. Monroe affords an interesting 
historical study. But, except in an official sort of way, you 
have not got much further when you have shown that these 
original conditions have ceased to exist. Z. is tackling an oppo- 
nent, he brings in his history to overthrow him, but you cannot 
really do that unless you try to find out what 4e means when 
he uses words. The anonymous author of “ Made in Germany” 
shows that German industry is gaining all along the line, while 
the English is declining, and maintains, in the face of notable 
economists, that this is a grave danger. It will be interesting 
to see what remedies he will propose in later articles. “ Impe- 
rialist” contributes a refreshing warning against the purely 
commercial view of politics which is so liable to be short- 
sighted. India, he says, has again and again been sacrificed to 
Lancashire ; and England’s prestige in India so Jargely depends 
onthe absolute beliefin her integrity. There is one really charming 
piece of work in the Review, Mr. G. W. Steevens’ monologues 
of Mzcenas, Agrippa, and Augustus. Every schoolboy has 
had an admiration of some sort for Agrippa, and Mr. Steevens 
is very tender in his picture of the dear, simple, brave old man. 
The polished cynicism of that most baffling person, Augustus, 
and the complacency and self-importance of Macenas are ex- 
cellently, brilliantly done. And it was a master-stroke to put 
the sentiment of the humbugging, priggish headmaster in the 
mouth of Mzcenas, complaining to his cook of a certain sauce, 
“It is incompetence such as yours whose ill effects Rome has 
struggled eight lustrums to efface.” Readers of reviews are 
thankful, perhaps, for small mercies; but it would be difficult 
to overpraise “Three Cameos.” Mr. George Wyndham, in an 
enthusiastic appreciation of Mr. Crane’s “The Red Badge of 
Courage,” remarks that “to be jostled on a platform when you 
have lost your luggage and missed your train on an errand of 
vital importance gives a truer pre-taste of war than any field- 
day.” Mr. H. G. Wells contributes an admirably close study of 
the impressions felt by a man undergoing an operation. 

The writer of an interesting article in “ Blackwood’s” draws 
attention to the false light in which the affairs of the American 
Rebellion have been represented in popular histories—on both 
sides of the Atlantic. If England made blunders, it should be 
remembered that her colonial policy between 1763-76 “ was 
the most liberal policy then in operation among colonizing 
nations.” Mr. A. C. Cassatt, in the “ Forum,” goes into the 
original two statements of Mr. Monroe with some detail, and 
concludes that the doctrine cannot “to-day have any influence 
upon the policy of the United States towards the remainder of 
the American continent, much less the potent and far-reach- 
ing influence which is claimed for it by many writers and 
— The “ Badminton Magazine” has an article on 

ull-fighting in Lima, a much less bloody sport than the 
Spanish bull-fights. The instantaneous photographs bear out 
Mr. Otis Mygatt’s statements as to the skill and agility of the 
fighters. The “ Investors’ Review” opens with a warning 
against the small margin of cash reserve which banks allow 
themselves, and the quarterly Supplement publishes an 81-page 
list of securities, with prices, dividends, remarks, 
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NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


Zhe SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; or fo the CITY OFFICE, 
18 Fincu LANE, CorNHILL, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Satu from 
Messrs. BoyveAu & CHEVILLET, 22 Xue de la , Ses the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
KIOsQUE DUPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DUNLOP 


Pneumatic Tyres 
for Carriages 


Have become 
ee for Cycles ; 
t — 
equal advantages 
ADVANTAGES. —The perf of ease.—Absolutely noisel ion in draught of 
one third.—Saving of all wear to the cari .—Suitable to the roughest roads.—Give no 
trouble.—Appearance of wheel practically ered.—Can be fitted to existing wheels. 


4 large Exhibition of Carriages, built y the best Coachbuilders, and cach fitted with these 
Tyres, can be seen at, also full particulars obtained on application from 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 
14 Regent Street (Waterloo Place), S.W. 


Red. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ADMISSION DAILY ONE SHILLING, 


FROM LONDON AND BACK 
1/6 INCLUDING ADMISSION, ; 1, 6 


WULFF’S CIRCUS AND BOAR HUNT. 


Daily at 3 and 7.30. 


Programme continually changed. 
Numbered Seats, 2s. 6d., 38. 6d. and 5s., may be booked in advance. Children 
under 12 half price to numbered seats only. Thousands of 6d. and 1s. seats. 


DRuRY LANE.—Sir Augustus Harris’s Seventeenth Grand 
Pantomime, CINDERELLA. TWICE DAILY, at 1.30 and 7.30, For full 
particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open from 10 A.M. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.—PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, Esgq., M.A., 

will on Thursday next, January 16, at Three o'clock, begin a course of FOUR 

LECTURES ON “DANTE,” Subscription to this Course, Half a Guinea ; to 
all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


ROYAL ‘ SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS, 5a Pall Mall East. WINTER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN 
from 10 to 5. Admission rs. Receivi day for Candidates’ Works, February 3. 
Election, February 6.—SAMUEL J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The EXHIBITION 
of WORKS by OLD MASTERS and DECEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, 


with a Selection of WORKS by DECEASED FRENCH ARTISTS, and a Collec- 
tion Illustrating the SCULPTOR-GOLDSMITH'S ART, is now Open Daily 
from 9 A M.to6Pp.M. Admission rs, Catalogues 6d. Season Tickets 5s. 


SPA WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo, 


within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, good 


,a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, &c., 
always open, and high-class accommodation at 10 francs per diew:, absolutely in- 
clusive. For full details, address M. Juces Crenay, Secretary. 


SAVOY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, LONDON. 


Overlooking the River and Fmbankment Gardens. 


Bedrooms for one person from 7s. 6d. per day; for two, from tras. 
Suites of Apartments, consisting of Sitting, Bed, and private Bath-room, 
&c., from 30s. Attendance, Baths, and Light always included. 

Savoy Dinner (7s. 6d.) is served in the Salle A Manger, from 6 to 8.30, 


at separate tables. 


SAYOY RESTAURANT, 


With large terrace, is the finest in E “po The Orchestra plays 
during Dinner and Supper. 


C. RITZ. 
Managers} ECHENARD, Cuisine ; Maltre ESCOFFIER. 


SUN 
LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


LONDON. (Established 1810.) 


NEW ESTATE DUTIES. 


The Society is now prepared to issue Policies containing the follow- 
ing Clause :— 


PAYMENT OF POLICY MONEYS 


PROBATE OR GRANT OF LETTERS OF 
ADMINISTRATION. 


‘* For the purpose of providing a fund for the pa t of the Estate 
Duties under the Finance Act, py the Society, if so requested by the 
legal personal representative of the assured entitled to receive the Policy 
moneys upon grant of Probate or Letters of Administration, will (after 
proof of the death of the assured and of Title as above provided, and 
upon the deposit with and charge to them of the above policy in 
accordance with their regulations) either pay so much of the sum 
assured, not exceeding nine-tenths thereof, as shall be sufficient for the 
payment of such Duties to such legal personal representative, or at his 
option J is the whole or so much of the Policy moneys as shall be 
required by the duties aforesaid to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
or other the persons entitled to receive the same under the said Act or 
any other Statute.” 


The undertaking to pay before the grant of Probate either 


DIRECT TO THE LEGAL PERSONAL 


REPRESENTATIVE or to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
has not hitherto been offered to the public, and it is expected that this 
new departure will be much appreciated when it is remembered that at 
present Executors are very frequently compelled to place themselves 
under an obligation to Bankers and others to provide the Estate Duty 
required to be paid before the grant of the Probate. 


For Prospectus and Full Particulars write to the SECRETARY, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA.NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being 
subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—‘*Cocoaine,” a product which, when pre with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP. — LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE, 

High and Commercial Schools. The DIRECTORS desire to receive AP- 
PLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools. The salary is 
£800 per annum. No resi ence is provided. Preference will be given to Candi- 
dates who are between 30 and 4o years of age, and possess good mathematical and 
scientific qualifications. The selected candidate will be required to give the whole 
of his time to the duties of his office. Priot-d particulars may be obtained by 
applying, by letter only, to the undersigned, to whom Cand dates are requested to 
send in their applications, with copies of testimonials, marked ‘ Head-Master- 
ship,” on or before January 31, 1896. 

Mount Street, Liverpool, 
December 27, 1895. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
in September 1896. The Secretary of State will offer them for competition Twelve 
Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraph Departmeat.—For 
particulars apply to the Secrerary, at the College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17. For particulars apply to the 
Warpven, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL; Entrance  Scholarships—Exami- 
nation, March 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896. Apply, Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


HAROLD WHALLEY, Secretary. 


RIO GRANDE IRRIGATION. 

NEW HOMES in the “SUNSHINE STATE” of 

AMERICA. EXCEPTIONAL unity to Ee FRUIT and VINE 
GROWING COLONY in NEW MEXICO, U.S.A. ONLY SMALL CAPITAL 
REQUIRED. Land on ten years’ time, Experienced Lecal Adviser. lncome, 
first year, LARGE P&OFITS. Superior market and railway facilities. 1,500 
miles nearer than California to oa and New York. Four to seven weeks 
EARLIER Fruiting Season. IDEAL CLIMATE FOR WEAK LUNGS. 
Shooting. “Sor FREE Illustrated Pamphlet and full address, 

esilla Valley Irrigation Colony, 34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. : 
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British Orphan Asylum, 
SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous 
circumstances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 
7 and 12, and are retained until 15. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of 
usefulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 

Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, 10s. 6d. ; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s. ; Life Subscription for One Vote, £5 55s. ; 
for Two Votes, £10 10s. 


Bankers—Messrs. WiLuiaMs, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SALForD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


Lonpon, E.C. 
CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the Blind Female Annuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Viee-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK anp 
Honorary Secretaries { PERCY R. POCOCK. 


Tus Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own Homes in 
sums ranging from 10s. to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood” Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of THIRTY GUINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 2t years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of 
parish relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed 
form provided by the Society. Subscribers of 1os. 6d. annually, or 
Donors of Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the 
multiples thereof in proportion. The payment of a Legacy to the Society 
confers upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 
bequeathed. The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all 
information, will be forwarded on application. Contributions will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co. 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Esq., Zveasvrer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER K.C.LE. 


fG. B. HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 


TD 
LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tus Hospi!rTAL receives the Indigent poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true Charity. Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every 
day more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible 
Eye Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly 
growing needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and 
the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In- 
Patients is wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. 
This will necessitate the rebuilding of the lecapheal on a New Site, to pro- 
vide which, and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern 
improvements rendered urgent by the rapid advance in Ophthalmic 
Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be requi 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual! Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., Strand; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 
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NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


THE object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven tu 
Twelve Years of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a 
** Home” where they can obtain a plain English Education, a practical 
instruction in the Kitchen, House, and Laundry, to fit them for all 
Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and mend their 
own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. 
There are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample 
room for 50 more, but for want of funds they cannot be received, 


Children are admitted on election, by payment till elected, on 
purchase, on presentation, subject to the life of the donor. 


A Cot for ali time may be had for £450. 


The Charity is in 
URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
DONATIONS. 


AND 


Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and 
will be gratefully received by Messrs. HeRRIES & Co., Bankers, 
16 St. James’s Street, and by the SECRETARY, at the Offices, 12 Pal 
Mall, S.W., where all communications should be addressed. 

WEMYSS, Chairman, 
E. EVANS CRONK, Secretary. 
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SHIPPING. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S YACHTING CRUISES. 


By the Steamships “ LUSITANIA,” © 
3,877 tons register, and “* GARONNE,” 3,876 tons 

WEST INDIA ISLANDS AND BERMUDA. 
he “ A” will leave London 1sth January, for a Two Months’ Cruise, visiting 
AMAICA, BERMUDA, and GRENADA. ST. VINCENT, St. Lucta, MARTINIQU JE, 

c A, ADEIRA, 
A, arriving at Plymouth 16th March, 
CRUISES TO FOLLOW: 

Apa MOROCCO, SICILY,.PALESTINE, and EGYPT, leaving 20th February, returning 17th 


“or Sours OF SPAIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c., leaving 31st March, returning 


For SicILy, VENICE, CORFU, ALGERIA, &c., leaving <2nd April, returning 30th May. 
String Band, Electric Light, High-class Cuisine. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
} ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Femhateh Avenue. 
Pa la fii 
mA —; at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA. BRINDISI, 
EGY ADEN, and every week, 
ZEALAND, TASMANIA, and } every fortnight. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, 
ly at Go Gores Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
ion, S.W. 


For i 
25 Cockspur Street, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


COLOnbn above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
Shnieats F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
** \ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.j Fenchurch Avenue. London, 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 74 Palmerston Buildings, London, £.C. 


Address : ‘‘ MONITOR, LORDON. 


pri 
teed. Low Con ‘o rates. Accounts opened for settlement 
in vb ence if desi profits paid directly accounts 
are 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares for invest- 
ment or speculation. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad, 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE 60., LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 
For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 
Any part of the United Kingdom .........41 8 2 
All other parts of the World .........0.. 110 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
Wa. DAWSON & SONS, Limrrep, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


INSURANCE. 


— 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS 
T= IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD ST., EC; and a2 PA PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £ Funds, over £1,500,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, TOTAL FUNDS EXCEFD £4,000,000. estastisnen 1824, 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Lonpon : 3 Kinc St., E.C. Grascow: 150 West Georce Sr. 
Heap ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Secretary—J. K. ‘Actuary —COLIN M‘Cvais, F.F.A. 
General Manager—A. Duncan. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Early Bonus Scheme. (E.B.) The teiowing, | other special advan- 
tages, apply to ordinary Policies issued under this Sche ides being payable 
immediately on proof of death and title, they are, a¢ the ‘nd of three years from 


their date: 
Entitled to rank for Bonus Additions ; indisputable on A ground of Errors or 


Omissions ; World-Wide without Extra and kept in force, wholly 
or partially, even in case of Non-payment of oe. 

Special Bonus Scheme. (D. B.) Under this Scheme Prorrr Potictes are 
issued at Non-profit Kates, and 34 in the profits when the premiums received, 
accumulated at 4 per cent. compound interest, amount to the Sum Assured. Policies 
of this class which have for the first time become entitled to rank for Bonus have 
received Additions at the rate of £10 per cent., besides a further progressive 
addition of £1 per cent. per annum. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 
Almost all descriptions of Property issued on the most favourable conditions. 


“* THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 

‘‘ FIVE per cent. was regarded as the current rate of interest on gos 

ink 


** security when paterfamilias set up housekeeping ; now he must 
‘* himself lucky when he can get Three.” 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS, £42,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA (Incorporated by 


Revel Game, 183s). 4 Threadneedle Street, London. Paid-up Capital, £1,600,000 ; 
Reserve Fund, Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £1,000,000. 
LETTERS ¢ CRE ‘DIT nad | Drafts issued on any of the numerous branches of the Bank 

throughout Australia and New Zealand. BILLS tiated or sent for collection, TELEGRA- 
PHIC TRANSFERS made. DEPOSITS received in London at interest for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. PRIDEAUX SELBY, Sec amo 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS N 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; “ BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
LONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Presadent 1. IE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Pretidents—Rt. Hon. W. E LADSTONE, The Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENC ER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C. % 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart, M.P., Right Hon. EARL. OF ROSEBERY. 


The Library contains about 170,cco Volumes of Ancient and Modern = in various 
Subscription, a year; Life Membe Rearing: Room to Fifteen Volumes 
are allowed to Country vont en to Town Members. Reading-Room ogee © Ten to Half-past 


Six, Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. gon Se. price ars. ; to Members, 
. HAGBERG WRIGHT, is and Librarian. 


THE FORUM. 


Contents. DECEMBER. Price 1s. 6d. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS ON CURRENCY AND BANKING. Apdo. 
LADENBURG. 

RAILROAD RATE WARS: THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. Joun W. 

IDGLEY. 

NAVAL ASPECTS OF THE JAPAN-CHINA WAR. Sir Epmunp R, 
FREMANTLE. 

CRIMINAL CROWDING OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. James H. Penniman. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCULPTURE IN AMERICA. Wiutiam 
Orpway ParTRipGE. 

A STUDY OF CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS. Bayarv Hats. 

WOMAN AND THE BICYCLE. Dr. Henry J. Garricuss. 

THE “GERMAN VOTE” AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. Frrverick 
Ho its. 

THE FEDERAL CENSUS. Carrot D. Wricur. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LETTERS. Hersexr Pavt. 

REMINISCENCES OF AN EDITOR, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON W.C. 
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NOW READY. 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY. 
Edited by GEORGE NEWNES. 
120 Pages and 180 Illustrations. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 
Frontispiece: GANYMEDE.” 

Illustrated Interviews. No 46. Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A. By Harry 
How. Illustrations from Pictures, Sketches, and Photographs. (A most in- 
teresting Interview with the greatest animal painter of the day, fully describing 
his methods of work, and profusely Illustrated with magnificent reproductions 
from his Pictures and "Studies. ) 

Rodney Stone. Cha nee I. and II. By A. Conan Dovte._ Illustrations b 
Sidney is is a story of the time of Nelson, in Dr. Doyle's well- 
known a “ al will probably prove even more interesting than any of his 
previous works.) 

Charles Dickens’s Manuscripts. By J. Horr Illustrations 

Facsimiles and a Phot (An article Dickens's 
method of writing, with facsimiles of his Manuscripts, his Notes, and his Cor- 
rected Proofs.) 

A Servite Honeymoon. Py Mrs. Eoirx E. Curnet. Illustrations by Paul 

ardy. (This is a most interesting st telling how a lady in India had a 
adventure in a pond of 

Yarns from Captains’ S.—I. By Arrrep T. Story. Illustrations from 
Drawings by C. J. Stamiland, R.I., and from Photos. (Interviews with 
Captains of the reat Liners, giving an account in their own words of their 
most exciting experiences.) 

Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives: Mr. Justice 
Cuar.es, Sir Epwarp Lawson, Bart., J.P., the BisHor of BATH AND 
Wetts, Miss Evetyn 

The Romance of the Museums.—I. By W.G. FirzGeraxp. Illustrations 
from Photographs by A. J. Johnson. (The first of a series of articles dealing 
with subjects to be seen in different Museums, to all of which some extra- 

romantic story is attached.) 

Visited the Gouliot Caves. By F. Srartin Pitteav. Illustrations 

- Thomas Smith. (A story describing the Adventures of Two Tourists 
hes were imprisoned by the tide in the Gouliot Caves at Sark.) 
in Noses. By Sracxroor E. O’Dett._ Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Prints. (An article by an expert in Physiognomy, showing how 
character is expressed by the nose, with thirty-four Illustrations of noses of well- 
known people.) 
. XVI.—The Widower and the Parrot. Illustrations by J. A. 
Shepherd. (One of the best in this amusing series.) 

Gleams from the Dark Continent. VII.—The Brigand of Kairouin the 
Holy. By Cuartes J. Mansrorp. Illustrations by A. Pearse. (This story 
will Ve found to fully sustain the popularity of its predecessors.) 

The Ladies of the Households of the Princesses of England. — Illustra- 
tions from a. (An article describing the duties of the Ladies of the 

Households of the Princess of Wales, the Princess Christian, the Princess 
Beatrice, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, the Duchess of Albany, the 
Duchess of Y ork, and the Duchess of Connaught.) 

The Evolution of Parliament. By S. J. Hovsiey. [Illustrations from Old 
Prints and Photographs. (A ‘uniedios of the Houses of Parliament, fully 
illustrated from Prints and Photographs, from the first Parliament, which sat in 
England in the year 1274, down to the present day.) 

A Mystertous Experience. By the Countess of Munster. Illustrations by 

arwick Goble. o true ghost story, the interest of which consists in its being 
vouched for by a witness whose testimony is above suspicion.) 

Uncle Sambuq’s Fortune. From the French of Paut Akene. Illustrations by 
H. R. Millar. (A very amusing and laughable little story.) 


A Stroke of Business. Illustrated by John P. Stafford. (A page of comic 
pictures.) 


Commencement of a NEW VOLUME. Now is the time to 
subscribe. 
PRICE 6d. POST FREE, 0d. 
GEORGE NEWNES, Lrp., Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Messrs. HENRY 2cg ‘0 announce that they have published this day 
the Second Volume of 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING, 
By RICHARD MUTHER. 


This volume treats fully of the Art of the Draughtsmen and Caricaturists, of 
English Painting during the first half of the century, of the Military Pic- 
ture, of the Picture with a Social Purpose, of Turner, of Constable and his 
School, of Millet, of Rousseau and the Romanticists, of Courbet and the Realists, 
of Realism in Germany, of the pre-Raphaelites, of Art in Fapan, and of the 
French Impressionists ; and consists of 836 pages, with 482 lllustrations, including 
a Drawing by Jean Francois Millet never before published. 

Imperial 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 6d, net. 

“There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this work of Muther's the most 
oetentie Sato that exists on the subject, the most complete, the best informed of all 
the general histories of modern art."—Zhe Times. 

“< The finest product of the art of bookwork which the year has yet 
seen.”’ —BOOKSELLING. 


THE PAGEANT: a Winter Book. 


Edited by CHARLES HAZELWOOD SHANNON and GLEESON WHITE. 
Over 250 pages, 20 full-page Illustrations and 17 Illustrations in the text. 
Tuirp THovusann. 

Crown 4to. cloth extra, 6s. net. Large-Paper E-dition (limited to 150 copies, 
of which very few remain), £1 1s. net. 

The artistic contents number some very lovely things.” —7he Morning. 


- « These is much in it to admire.” "~The Times. 

“ Very handsome and very tall." —Woman. 

“ A remarkable book...... this artistic little volume." —The Academy. 

“ A comely volume bound in tasteful cloth." —7he Athenaeum. 

“This book is, without doubt, well named...... ‘The result is a pervading air of 
"~The Literary World. 

“ This sumptuous volume...... The contents are such as to delight the artistic 
mind.” —The Birmingham Cazette. 

“The pictures: nt the best work of some of our best artists." —7he Guardian. 

“ The illustrations are almost all charming.” 7Ae Manchester Gua 


“* The best gift-book for the ordinary reader we have seen certainly the best for the 
reader who has any care for art and literature as such.” —7) 7 
A very beautiful book, full of precious things.” 
“ This ul and sumptuous book.” ~The "Saturday Review. 


H. HENRY & CO., LTD., 93 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH 


CENTURY 


For JANUARY 


COMMENCES 
A NEW YOLUME, 


And Contains Contributions by 


ENRY M. STANLEY, M.P. 
“The Issue between Great Britain and America.” 


Ff PWARD DICEY, C.B. 
LONG. 


OSEPH R. DIGGLE. 


“ Re-opening the Education Settlement of 1870 (1).”” 


THELSTAN RILEY. 


** Re-opening the Education Settlement of 1870 (2).” 


RS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 
I **In the Wild West of China.” 


RINCE KROPOTKIN. 
“* Mutual Aid amongst Modern Men. 
J GENNADIUS. 


**Common Sense and Venezuela.” 
Can the Empire Feed its People?” 


** The Ugliness of Modern Life.” 


“ Erasmus and the Pronunciation of Greek.” 
RS. STEPHEN BATSON. 


“The Rule of the Laywoman.” 
[_FSLIE STEPHEN. 
“ Bishop Butler's Apologist.” 
M G. TUTTIETT (Maxwell Gray). 


“The Advantage of Fiction.” 


“THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 


“Church Defence or Church Reform.” 


HE RIGHT HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST. 


“ English Prisons.” 
THE REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


ian’'s R 
ptuag sp 


PROFESSOR H. ANTHONY SALMONE. 
“Is the Sultan of Turkey the True Khalif of Islam 2” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LITERATURE. 
1. SOUTH AFRICA, The Story of. By 


E. M. Tueat. Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 


2. MATABELELAND. By H. S. Norris 


Newman. Maps. Cloth, 5s. 


3. EXPANSION OF SOUTH AFRICA, Story 


the. By Hon. A. Witmor, and Edition, Enlarged. Map. 
Cloth 5s. 


4, LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT 


By their Son, J. S. Morrar. 6th Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Joseph Parker’s Novel. 
WILMOT'S CHILD. By Arey Nyne (Dr. 


Joseru Parxer). Paper, 1s. 6d. 
“ Bright, witty, and interesting.” —Daily Chronicle. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


DING PUBLIC to the facilities their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable ter own STANDARD 
PUBLICATION: , and for ALL AMERICAN BOC BOOKS : and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


A 
| 
| | 
| 
CC 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and . West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD r 


11 January, 1896 


The Saturday Review. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


Henry the Fifth. Edited by G. C. Moore Smrru, 
-A., sometime Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book III. Edited by 


F. Gorse, M.A., Second Master in Parmiter’s Foundation School. 1s. 
Higher English: a Text-Book for Secondary Schools. 


By Davip Campvett, Rector of Montrose Academy. 1s. 6d. 


Lower English: a Text-Book for Secondary Schools. 


By Davin Rector of Montrose Academy. 1s. 


Man on the Earth. A Course in Geography. B 
Lionet W. Lype, M.A., Examiner in Geography to the ee. Lock 
Examination Board. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Book V. With Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. By Joun Brown, B.A. With Illustra- 
tions and Map. ts. 6d. 


The Story of Zneas. Selections from the A2neid of 
Virgil, with a Continuous Narrative in English. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by A. H. Atitcrorr, M.A., sometime Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With many Illustrations from Ancient Art. Part I. 
(®neid 1.-VI.). 2s. 


Stories from Cicero. Edited, with Life of Cicero, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. C. Lippet, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Nottingham High School. 1s. 6d. 


Greek Unseens for Junior Forms. Selections in 
ont Edited by A. C. M.A. Uniform with “ Latin 
4d. 


Latin Prose of the Silver Age. Selected and Edited 
C. E. BrownricG, M.A., Chief Classical Master in Magdalen College 
School, Oxford. With an Introduction by T, H. WARREN, M.A., President 

of Magdalen College. 4s. 6d. 


A First French Course. By J. J. Beuzemaxer, B.A., 


Examiner to the College of Preceptors, &c. 1s. 6d. 


French Unseens for Middle Forms. Selected by 


E. Pevuissier, M.A., Modern Language Master in Clifton College. rs. 


French Unseens for Senior Forms. Selected by 


E. Pewuissier, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Voyages en Zigzag. By R. Toérrrer. Edited b 
Ascorr R. Hore. 1s n “ Modern French Texts,” edited by F. Storr. 


A First German Course. By A. R. Lecuner, Bedford 
Modern School. 15s. 6d. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY. 


MUDIES 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 
BOOKSELLERS, 


BOOK EXPORTERS, 
BOOK BINDERS, 


LIBRARIANS. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


JHE LARGEST STOCK IN THE ;WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 
80 TO 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C., 


LONDON. 


And {0 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


With Portraits, 8vo. 16s. 


HARVEY GOODWIN, late Bishop of Carlisle 


A Biographical Memoir. 
By H. D. RAWNSLEY, Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 


“* A sympathetic and almost a model biography of a prelate whose memory wil} 
always be bupt in the Berth of 


8vo. 16s. 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. 
Late Dean of Westminster. 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, 
Author of “ The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 


“Mr. Prothero has done his work well. He has edited this collection of letters 
with skill and care. His notes and prefatory remarks are models of condensation. 
Nothing needed for understanding the letters is omitted, and rarely is there a word 
too much.” — 

“This volume portrays a most sweet, kindly, affectionate, broad, and noble- 
minded nature." — Daily Chronicle. 

** A delightful volume, in which one could not wish to see a word altered. 

Westminster Gazette. 


Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN 
HILL LIFE IN THE AFGHAN 


AND HINDU HIGHLANDS. 


A Contrast. 


By F. ST. J. GORE, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
hotographs 


Beautifully Illustrated with 72 Full page Reproductions from P 
taken by the Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps. 


“ Mr. Gore possesses in a high degree the rare art of descriptive writing. The land- 
scapes he writes about stand out before our eyes in vivid substantial reality... 
It is adorned with a great number of photographs, which are simply wond for 
their perspicuity and perfection of execution."—CGuardian. 

**To landscape photographers undoubtedly the book of the season.” 

St. Fames's Gazette. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY EASTLAKE. 


Edited by her Nephew, CHARLES EASTLAKE SMITH. 
With Facsimile of her Drawings and a Portrait. 


“To read her letters and journals is to live with a keen observer and a strong and 
sensible mind, in the best society, literary and artistic, in London and Edinburgh, 
during upwards of fifty years of the present century. The book will be widely read 
and thoroughly enjoyed.”—Saturday Review, 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 
“ tho condition of Paste under 
Noone con vend it and doubt that le gensine, bat thet docs not 
curiosity about its history ..... It is 1 ing, and yet not laden with 
information......but he states facts now and then, and here and there throws brief, 
passing glances at death-tumbrils and the like, which make a vivid impression.” 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT: or, Aids to 


Facility in the Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, care- 
fully Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. Pro- 
fessor T. D. Hatt, Author of “ The Stud Latin G " &c. 

“ The sages—some three hundred and fifty in number—are remarkably well 
raduated from the very simplest of simple sentences up to chapters from Livy and 
‘acitus, and by no means easy extracts from the Latin poets.” — ow Herald. 

** Such a book as this makes one wish that it were possible to have one’s school- 

days again." —Birmingham Post. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, imperial 32mo. 1s. net. 


THE PSALTER: According to the er- 


FOUR HUMOURISTS ‘OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 1+. DICKENS: umourist as Democrat. 
2. THACKERAY : the Humourist as Philosopher. iw GEORGE ELIOr: 
the Humourist as Poet. 4 CARLYLE: the Humourist as Prophet. 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Revised and 
Enlarged. By Samvet Litty. 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CON- 


NECTED WITH THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. Cuariss Gore, 
Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERMONS. For the most 


shed in the Chapel of Balliol C ¢, Oxford. To which are some 
Addresses to Copmunicants. the late Benjamin Jowgrt, M.A., 
Master of Balliol College. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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JOHN LANE’S RECENT BOOKS.) ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BY JOHN DAVIDSON. 


A SECOND SERIES of FLEET STREET 


ECLOGUES, By Joun Davipson. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ The best book t has been put forth for many a long day past is the Second 
Series of ‘ Fleet Street Eclogues,’ by John Davidson. The author has often given 
admirable expression to a passionate sense of the beauty of life, but he has never 
before done anything so complete as this. In ‘St. George's Day’ he has produced a 

in praise of England that should be read by every one wherever English is 

en. It might well enough be made the National Anthem of the Great Federa- 

tion of the English which it foretells ; and to know it should henceforth be a part of 

the education of every child whose birthright is our noble language. The work of a 
real a and White. 

“Will more than confirm every hope that was aroused by his former volume with 


. the same title. We h the extracts we have ventured to make at such length will 


send many readers to Mr. Davidson's volume. We should like ‘ St. George's Day’ 
to be read by every man, woman and child in Great and Greater Britain.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
““We have always regarded the ‘ Fleet Street Eclogues’ as Mr. Davidson's best 
work, The new ‘Fleet Street es’ show no falling off from the first, but are 
in some respects markedly better." —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


FLEET STREET ECLOGUES. First Series. 


hird Edition, Revised. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE ‘‘ ARCADY LIBRARY”: A Series of 


Open-air Books. With Cover Designs by Parren Witson. Edited by J. S. 
Fiercuer. Vol. I. 


BY MAUDE EGERTON KING. 


ROUND ABOUT A BRIGHTON COACH 


OFFICE. With over 30 Illustrations and Title-page by Lucy Kemp Wetcu. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ A book that will be found delightful reading by all who love the echoes of the 
old coach house, and can appreciate pictures, drawn from life, of manners, character, 
and travel, in the days when the country was in its teens.” — Scotsman. 

“‘ The book is truly delicious, from the opening sentence quoted above to the very 
last page ; so delicious, indeed, that that same last page comes all too soon.” 

Sunday Times. 

at h the author of ‘ Little Nell’ had penned these pages they could not well 
have exhibited a greater or more real charm."—Dundee Advertiser. 

“An altogether fascinating little volume. The coachmaster himself is surely of 
kin to Mr. Peggotty in ‘David Copperfield,’ and not unworthy the affinity. The 
volume is admirably illustrated.” —Academy. 

“No happier opening of a new series of books has been made in these days of 
serial undertakings than is made by Mr. John Lane's ‘ Arcady Library.’ The genial 
old coachmaster, with his family and household, and the Brighton that knew him 
and valued him, are set before us with wonderful vividness in Mrs. King’s charming 
reminiscent volume. We feel that we have known him, and as it was with ‘ Borinie 
Leslie’ to know him is to love him. He is of the company of Parson Adams and Sir 
Roger de Coverley.”— Nati Observer. 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


GALLOPING DICK: being Episodes in the 


Life of Dick Ryder, sometime Gentleman of the Road. With Title-page and 
Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ He is an artist consummate and supreme. The dialogue which runs between 
them, the nicely balanced sally and repartee, the subtly-builded sentences, the pro 
arrangement of epithets, the quaint affectation of the style, and through all the ne 
flavour and exhalations of the eighteenth century, are such as no lover of literature 
can afford to miss...... As valuable a piece of wreckage as has ever been cast up on 
the springtide of Mr. Watson's genius." —Pad/ Mali Gazette. 

- Phe k bles the li of the highwayman. Dick Ryder is, per! ° 
the most delightful master of the road to be found in the fiction that treats of hi 
kind.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


BY CLEMENCE HOUSMAN. 


THE WERE WOLF. With 6 Full-Page 


Illustrations. Title-page and Cover designed by Laurence Housman. 5 
16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“A b ifully written mod d ion of the old legend of ‘The Were 


“The tale moves along with primitive directness and irresistible dramatic sweep, 
and the fascinated reader, impelled by the tragic interest of the story, lays not down 
the book until its fateful close.” — Dundee Advertiser. 

“It is a thrilling tale with plenty of rich colouring and a moral which is not made 
too definite." —Glasgow Herald. 


“ GARDEN oF Prose.”—Vide Press. 
BY KENNETH GRAHAME. Second Edition. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“I can think of no truer praise of Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s ‘Golden Age’ than 

that it is worthy to be called ‘ A Child's Garden—of Prose.’” 
Mr. Le Gacuienne in The Star. 
“* No more enjoyable interpretation of the child's mind has been accorded us since 
s ‘ Child's Garden of Verses.’ —Mr. I. ZanGwitt in Pall Mall Magazine. 

“* It would be difficult to say too much in praise of a book so fascinating as ‘The 
Golden Age.’ Brims over with delightful humour. To be sae recom- 
mended to every one who loves children and appreciates literature." —Speaker. 

** Delicious little sketches of a group of children.” Saturday Review. 

“ If there be man or woman living who cannot read this book with delight, to him 
or her we offer our pity and compassion.” —National Observer. 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN of VERSES. With 


Illustrations on every page by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo. uncut or gilt 
edges, ss. net. Also 150 Copies, uniform in size with the ‘ Edinburgh” 
Stevenson, on Japanese vellum, 21s. net. 

“We may call attention to the new edition of Robert Louis Stevenson's ‘Child's 
Garden of Verses,’ with charming illustrations by a very young new artist, Mr. 
Charles Rob His vig: . ers and tail-pieces are quite delicious, making 
the book worthy of comparison with the beautiful French illustrated works for 
children which are now being produced so abundantly.” 7 imes. 

*~ “ Just as ‘A Child's Garden of Verses’ is the best of its kind—you are certain it 
will live as long as anything R. L. Stevenson has written, as long, that is, as the 
presence of little ones brightens the earth—so Charles Robinson's illustrations are 
the best of their kind—imagination and execution alike being admirable. You are 
as sure that the writer, ever the most sympathetic and the most generous of men, 
would have rejoiced in the triumph of the draughtsman. For all the qualities that 
endear the verses to you are to be found in the pictures. John Lane's exquisite 
volume is a treasure not merely from a literary and pictorial, but also from a 
, point of view."—Black and White. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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In crown 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, fully Illustrated, price 21s. net. 
Hand-made demy 4to. Copies, 42s. net. 


“OLD BELFAST.” 


Companion Volume to the ‘“‘ Town Book of Belfast” (4u¢ complete in itself), con- 
taining a Selection of Unpublished MSS. made by the late WILLIAM PIN- 
KERTON, F.S.A.; the Donegall Family Papers, &c. ; O’Mellan’s ‘‘ Wars of 
1641” ; Biography of Mary Ann M‘Cracken ; Letters, Ballads, &c., Illustrative 
of the History of Belfast and Ulster; with a Copious Index and List of Sub- 
scribers. Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and 
the Corporation of the City of Belfast. Edited, with Notes, by R. M. YOUNG, 
B.A., C.E., M.R.LA., itor of the “Town Book of the Corporation of 
Belfast,” and of the “‘ Ulster Journal of Archzology.” , 


In crown 4to. uniform with the former volumes, price 42s. 


CHRONOGRAMS COLLECTED. 
More than 4,000 in number since the publication of the two preceding volumes 
in 1882 and 1885. By JAMES HILTON, F.S.A. 


The volume now published under the above title is the third issued by the Author. 
It contains a vast amount of interesting information concerning Chronograms gl: 
from many and remote sources. Many curious examples will be found in its es, 
some of which are illustrated by facsimiles of Chronograms found in books, 
plans, engravings, calendars, and on inscriptions, medals, epitaphs, and elsewhere. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 
In demy 8vo. cloth (uniform with the First Volume), 15s. 


REMINISCENCES AND NOTES OF 
SEVENTY YEARS LIFE, 
TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE: 


MILITARY AND CIVIL, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY. 


By R. G. HOBBES, F. Imp. Inst.; M.B.A., M.R.I., &c.; many years a 
Principal Officer of Her Majesty’s Dockyards at Sheerness and Chatham. 


Vol. IL—CIVIL SERVICE IN SHEERNESS AND CHATHAM DOCK- 
YARDS. HOME AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


In demy 8vo. cloth, with nearly 300 Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN AYRSHIRE. 


By JOHN SMITH, Author of ‘‘ A Monograph of the Stalactites and Stalag- 
mites of the Cleaves Cove.”” 
With many Illustrations and a very interesting Map of Prehistoric Ayrshire. 


“* The book will be prized by antiquaries as a most useful one, and all the more on 
account of the sketches, nearly three hundred in number, and many of them from 
the author's own pen, of prehistoric objects discovered in Ayrshire. Other counties 
will be fortunate, archzologically, on they are so well searched and so w 
served.” —Scotsman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FOLLY.” 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis Vintras, Author 


of “Lady Folly.” 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. NEAL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


FRIEND OR RIVAL. By Exiazetn Neat, 
Author of “ Coming of Age,” “‘ My Brother Basil,” &c. 


“It is all pleasantly written ; the people are agreeable, the scenes are bright and 
natural : the story is nowhere too harrowing, and altogether it may be safely recom- 
mended.” —Standard. 


“ A good, honest love story of the old-fashioned kind, 


"Glasgow Herald. 
NEW NOVEL BY ALCERNON CISSINC. . 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
THE SPORT OF STARS. By ALGERNON 
GissinG, Author of “ A Moorland Idyll,” *‘ A Village Hampden,” &c. 
“ Mr. Algernon Gissing has certainly written a clever novel........ A really good 
i i d level of 


piece of work, and the minor p are in e with a higher cha- 
racterisation than 1s usual in novels,” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW ADDITION TO HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


On Monday, January 20, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs 


CRAIK. 
To be followed in February by 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In 
THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 
By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, 


Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. 
With Portraits. 


Eighteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. By 


Rupyarp Illustrated by F. Lockwood Kipling, C.1.E. 


GUARDIAN.—“ There are many very delightful, very tender, and very 
pathetic things in this ‘Second Jungle Book,’ and there is one story in it, not con- 
nected with Mowgli, which is, in our judgment, quite the finest thing Mr. Kipling 
has ever written.” 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS,—7he People’s Edition. 


Demy 16mo. 1s. net, cloth, and 1s. 6d. net, Persian, each volume. 


Vol. V. WILL WATERPROOF, and other 
Poems. 
Vol. VI. THE PRINCESS. Books I.—III. 


NEW SUDGET.—“ Nothing daintier in form or more readable type could be 
desired.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 


Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A. Vol. I1.—The Charter, 1216-1307. The 
Parliament, 1307-1400. Globe 8vo. ss. 


POEMS. By Martruew Arnotp. Vol. II. 


Lyric and Elegiac Poems. Globe $vo. ss. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS,—New Volume. 
SYBIL; or, The Two Nations. By Benjamin 


Disraewt. Illustrated by F. Pegram. With an Introduction by H. D. 
Traitt. Crown 3s. 6d. 


POCKET EDITION OF CHARLES KINCSLEY’S WORKS. 


Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. each volume. Vol. X. 


THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale fora 


Land Baby. By KinGsLey. 


Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 


THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. A 7a of 


the Three Days’ Moon, By Mrs. HuGu Fraser. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Vol. XIII. 
BACON: by R. W. Cuurcu. BUNYAN:: by J. A. Froupe. 
BENTLEY : by R. C. Jevs. 


Royal 8vo, 1s. net each Part. 


THE HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor 


Friepricu Rarzet, Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Burcer, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Fully Illustrated. 
In Monthly Parts. Part 1V. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. 64. 


THE EMPIRE of the PTOLEMIES. By 


J. P. Manarry, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, &c., Author of “* Prole- 
gomena to Ancient History,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POOR and their HAPPINESS. Mis- 


sions and Mission Philanthropy. By Joun Gorpie. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


WITH PORTRAIT AND 2 ILLUSTRATIONS. vo. 15s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 


M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Written and Edited by his WIFE. 
[On Tuesday next. 


8vo. 16s. 


THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND: 


A Study of International History. 


Examiner in History to the University, of Edinburgh. 
[On Tuesday next. 


In Four vols. Vol. III. 1407-1410. Crown 8vo. 15s. Just published. 
Vol. IV. (in the press). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 


By JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A., 
One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


NEW EDITION IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 
WORKSHOP. 


_ By F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 


Vol. I. RECENT ESSAYS AND | Vol. IIT. ESS AYS ( ON LANGUAGE 
ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. RE. Crown 
net. 


Vol. Il. BIOGRAPHICAL Essays. | “Crown 


With 38: Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


Founded on Joubert’s ‘‘ Traité Elémentaire d’Electricité.” 
By G. C. FOSTER, F.R.S, 
Quain Professor of Physics in University College, London ; and 


E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
Formerly Professor of Experimental Science in the Staff College. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


WHOLESOME WORDS: 
Sermons on some Important Points of Christian Doctrine. 


Preached before the University of Oxford the Rev. C. A. HEURTLEY, D.D., 
late Margaret Professor of Divinity, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


a Memoir Author, by the Rev. W. INCE, D.D., 
rist Ch hurch and Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 


With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HIS FATHER’S SON. 


A Novel of the New York Stock Exchange. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


“* This picture of New York business life, drawn in hard engomyeonining | lines, is 
clear and impressive, and as a psychological study of the decadence ich may 
come upon two by an excessive worship of the almighty Collar, it has a 
power that intensifies its interest (already strong) as a work of imagination.” 
Scotsman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


“The men and women live and move and have their being with that sort of aching, 
overcharged emotionalism which we experience only for ourselves or others in 
moments of the keenest mental tension. » no doubt, could have drawn such a 
figure as Elder Conklin—so a pathetic, $0  eanmeeey repellent in its tearless 

agony of bewildered frustration have put beside him such an incarnation of 
healt » youthful, and lovely animality as his daughter Loo is, indeed, a 

in creative workmanship. "— Atheneum, 


Lonpon : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, a: Bedford Street, Stradd, W.C. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


wr 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Arruvr T. FisueR, Major, late 21st Hussars ; Author 


of ** Through Stable and Saddle Room,” “‘ Rod and River.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. [Just ready. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC. From the Earliest Times to the Tudor Period. By 


FREDERICK JAMES CROWEST, Author of ‘“‘The Great Tone Poets,” ‘* Musical Anecdotes,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. [Just ready. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. A Biography. By Witu1am Fraser Rae. Largely 
derived from New Sources. With an Introduction by his Great-Grandson, the Marquess of DUFFERIN and AVA, K.P., G.C.B. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 26s. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND. Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, 


Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian Islands, &. By WALTER FREWEN LORD, Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [/ust ready. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. With Extracts from her Diaries and 


Correspondence. By MARIA CATHERINE BISHOP. A New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait. 


ENGLAND’S GREATEST PROBLEM. By Jute Sutter, Author of “A Colony of Mercy.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH LIFE. By Georciana Hut, Author of “A History of English 


Dress” &c. With Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES. By an Old Colleger, Arruur Duke Coxeriwce. With Frontis- 


piece and other Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


CURIOSITIES OF IMPECUNIOSITY. By Grorce R. Somervitte. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
[Just ready. 


MY RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Joun Atrrep Gray, M.B., late 


Surgeon to his Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY KEMBLE (1871-1883). Edited by 


WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. With Portraits on Steel of Mrs. Kemble and Edward Fitzgerald. 1 vol. small crown 
8vo. 6s. 


A MEMOIR OF FRANCES TROLLOPE. By her Daughter-in-Law, Frances ELEanor 


TROLLOPE. With Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with 2 Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. By Herserr. With Illustrations. Third 


Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2Is. 


MEMORIES OF FATHER HEALY. Parish Priest of Little Bray and Ballybrack. With 


a Portrait of the Rev. James Healy. Second Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


REMINISCENCES OF MRS. DE MORGAN. Edited by her Daughter, Mary A. DE 


MORGAN. With a Portrait. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE KEELEYS: on the Stage, and at Home. By Watrer Goopman. With Portraits 


and other Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. By F. E. Baines, C.B., Author of “ Forty 


Years at the Post-Office.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STONYHURST MEMORIES. By Percy Firzceratp, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “ The 


Romance of the Stage” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NOTABLE PEOPLE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By the Hon. CHARLES K, TUCKERMAN. With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. By Cuartes Wuirenzan. A New Edition, in 1 vol. large crown 


8vo. with 18 Full-page Illustrations from the Original Steel Plates by John Leech. 


Lonpon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Buruincton Srreet. 
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